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198 Bulis-Evyes Out of 200 ) 


An unprecedented run of 
CONSECUTIVE BULLS- 
YES. 


A WORLD'S RECORD 


Made by Wm. Hayes. Esa., 
The National Sharpshooters 


This shooting has never been equaled. 
The scoreis: Wm. Hayes rst, 373; M. 
Doerler 2d, 347; L.P. Hansen 3d, 342. 
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Captain and Sec’y Dept. of Police, Chicago, Il. 
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T may be a matterof surprise to many 
| sportsmen to know that great forest 
fires, such as raged in certain parts 
of Colorado last fall, seem to have a pe- 
culiar attraction for deer and other large 
evame. At any rate, the way deerand elk 
congregated in the immediate vicinity 
of the burning areas, seemingly fasci- 
nated by the sight and sound of the 
flames, completely surprised the mem- 
bers of our party, all of whom were old 
hunters. There isa general belief that 
all wild animals are terrified by fire, but 
our experience shows that, on the con- 
trary, they are as much charmed by it as 
the proverbial moth by the flame, only 
they have sense enough to keep a little 
safer distance from danger. 

When on ourway to the game country, 
on the second day’s ride overland from 
the railroad, we saw in the distance to- 
ward our objective point great gray and 
black clouds of smoke rolling over each 
other until they were lost in a sky of 
dull gray, it was with a feeling of grave 
apprehension, because it was taken for 
granted that the great fire had already 
driven all the game ahead of it to other 
safer and remoter regions. However, all 
fears upon this score were dispelled after 


WHITE, 


our first day’s hunt,and during the six 
days we were in the saddle there was not 
a man among us who did not see at least 
a hundred deer” bucks,does and fawns 

and some declared they had seen as many 
as 500. To the present writer, nearly all of 
whose previous experience had been 
with the Virginia or white-tail deer of 
the Adirondack Mountains, where game 
is so scarce and wild that it is necessary 
to drive a deer to water with 
hounds in order to get a shot, all this 
was new and delightful. To sit in the 
stern of a light skiff, with a rifle across 
one’s knees, and watch a race for life be 
tween a husky guide at the oars and a 
white-tail buck in the water is a thrilling 
experience, no matter how oft repeated ; 
but for genuine sport, such as has been 
enjoyed by the true 


single 


sportsman in all 
countries and in all ages, give mea horse 
the black-tail 
No better sport 
can be imagined than a few days of this 
life in the counties of Routt and Rio 
Blanco, Colorado. This territory is rich 
in natural resources and is as large as 
three New England states, extending 
from the Continental Divide 182 miles 
west to the Utah state line, with a breadth 


where 
abounds. 


to ride in a region 
or mule deer 
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of sixty miles. There is no railroad in 
Routt and none in the eastern half of 
Rio Blanco, and the population of both 
would not make more than a fair-sized 
Eastern village. In this delightfully 
wild region known as the White River 
Plateat:, the table lands, or flat-tops, as 
they are locally called, covered with 
heavy forests, have been set aside by the 
government as a timber reserve, and 
here is the hunter's paradise. Elk, deer, 
lynx, bearand mountain lion are to be 
found; and for the fisherman, in all the 
streams and lakes are beautiful native, 
speckled and rainbow trout. 

Those who participated in the last out- 
ing of the Cougar Club were: W. H. Per- 
son (“heap-big-chief”), A. W. Bush, W.M. 
Cafferty, EK. L. Bostwick, T. N. Gibson, all 
brave warriors of Denver, and the pres- 
ent writer. 

Taking the evening train from Denver 
we were so full of anticipation that, 
though we retired early, the amount of 
sleep for the entire party amounted to a 
modicum of only a few winks. However, 
we were ready for an early breakfast at 
Glenwood Springs, and an hour later the 
train pulled into the station at Rifle, 
where the luxurious sleeper was left for 
the four-horse coach, which was to be 
our primitive rapid transit line for the 
succeeding two days. Stowing away our 
numerous impedimenta inside and out 
of the capacious coach, we at last got 
aboard ourselves, the driver of the four- 
in-hand mounted to his lofty seat and, 
upon hearing the familiar signal, “All 
set,” he deftly cast the cracker of his 
whip as an angler would his “coach- 
man,” so that it landed somewhere near 
the forelock of the right leader, and with 
a jump we were on our way to the game 
country. It was a beautiful morning, 
like all the others in Colorado. The sun 
was shining his brightest and all our 
cares were Cast to the winds, but the 
magic winds returned them to us ina 
strangely modified form, disguised as 
dust, from the alkali beds which line the 
roadside for miles and miles. 


From Mann Mountain, fifteen miles to 
the south, to Book Cliff, seven miles 
northward, the intervening valley is 
pleasing to the eye, and to the northeast 


Hahn's Peak may be seen on a clear day. 
This valley is a great cattle country, and 
we were justin time for the annual fall 
round-up for the territory south of the 
White River further on, for which Rifle 
is the shipping point. Book Cliff is the 
scene of the climax of the famous quar- 
rel in 1804 between the sheep herders and 
cowboys, which started at Parachute 
and culminated when 4000 or 5000 sheep 
were stampeded on the mesa and driven 
over the precipitous Book Cliff by the 
cowboys. The carcasses were piled up 
toa great height and the ground is still 
covered with the bones of the slaugh- 
tered sheep. Since that time the cow- 
boys have been in undisputed possession 
of the valley, and it was our pleasure to 
pass numerous “bunches” of cattle along 
the road, some of the herds numbering 
more than a thousand head. Oftentimes, 
at narrow passes in the road, it was with 
difficulty we made our way through 
these compact and surging masses of 
sleek and struggling animal life. 

Noon time found us at Kellogg's ranch, 
twenty-five miles from Rifle, disposing of 
a substantial meal that amply satisfied 
the inner man. All the afternoon we 
drove our swell four-in-hand down the 
exclusive Prairie Dog Avenue, the quad- 
ruped residents gazing on us witha curi- 
osity and expectancy that was literal]: 
on tip-toe. We stopped only at the relay 
stations for fresh horses, and just before 
sunset were regaled with a sight of the 
White River, as fine a stream of clear, 
swift waters as ever traversed an other- 
wise barren country. Crossing this re- 
freshing stream we passed the incipient 
coal mines of Meeker and were soon in 
that old, remote town itself. There we 
stayed over night and were told the stories 
of the two great events in the town’s his- 
tory first of the terrible massacre by 
the Indians some twenty years ago, and 
then of the desperadoes who, a couple of 
years ago, tried to hold up the bank in 
broad daylight, and the citizens, being 
alarmed in time, came out with their 
Winchesters and killed the whole bandit 
outfit, not a citizen losing his life. Next 
morning we started early and dined at 
Captain Coon’s ranch, some thirty miles 
beyond Meeker, and before sundown we 
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were at Marvine Lodge, our hunting 


headquarters for the remainder of the 
trip. 

Marvine Lodge was incorporated as a 
private hunting club some six or eight 
vears ago, and for several seasons prom- 
inent sportsmen from different parts of 
this country and England were enter- 
tained by members of the club. Interest 
died out after a time, however, and for 
the past few years Wells & Verschoyle, 
the present proprietors, have trans- 
formed it into well-equipped and com- 


HOUSEHOLD GOODS OF THE CLUB. 


fortable headquarters for hunting par- 
ties. The lodge consists of a main build- 
ing and six sleeping cabins (all of logs), 
stables, meat house, etc. It is charming- 
ly located on Marvine creek, in a pictur- 
esque ravine, well timbered with spruce 
and pine trees. It isa little overa mile 
above the north fork of the White River 
and about seven miles below the famous 
Marvine Lakes,in which we were success- 
ful in catching fine strings of trout. The 
lodge is an ideal hunters’ camp. Each 
cabin hasa fireplace and is comfortably 
turnished, and the lodge, though nearly 
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a hundred miles from the nearest rail- 
road, boasts of a nicely appointed bath- 
room, with hotand cold water. The main 
building contains a large assembly-room, 
dining-room and kitchen. The walls of 
the assembly-room are tastefully deco- 
rated with the mounted heads of wild 
game andskins of bear, lion and elk. It 
is a picturesque room at night, and in 
the mellow light from the open fireplace 
enough tales of daring and adventure 
have doubtless been told to keep Our- 
DOOR LIFE in copy for manya year,could 
the most exciting ones have been report- 
ed verbatim. 

When hunting tales become a _ little 
monotonous, Tom Collins -not the origi- 
nal, but a very original character for a’ 


that is wont to spin one of his amusing 
yarns. Tom has for many years been 


the major domo of the lodge. He is an 
eccentric chap, and as versatile as he is 
eccentric. He is an admirable cook, an 
equally good head waiter, and after busi 
ness hours he has the most astonishing 
way of amusing the guests of the lodge 
with oratorical feats and humorous read- 
ings. One evening in particular during 
our stay Tom let loose, and when he had 
finished his reproduction of the famous 
speech of Colonel Ingersoll nominating 
James G. Blaine for the presidency, and 
later the reading of the letter from mem 
ory which Bill Nye sent to the officials 
of acertain railway system upon their 


recalling his annual pass, Tom was 
greeted with such hilarious applause 


that he determined to sit, or rather stand, 
for his photograph. It is reproduced 
herewith. 

Tom is the first about in the morning 
and breakfast is always ready at day- 
break. He has a good ear, too, and after 
sundown he can hear the horses’ hoofs 
upon the trail miles away, so that he is 
able, upon the hunters’ return, to have 
supper hot and waiting. He is the pre- 
siding genius of the meat house and 
knows the best cuts. 

It would be hard to guess how much 
“buckskin” has found its way into the 
quartermaster’s house in all these years, 
but our party certainly kept it well filled 
during our sojourn. The lodge has a 
record of 125 mountain lion killed by its 
guests during its existence, but we were 
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told that our party brought in the first 
one ever killed without the aid of dogs, 
and atatime when there was no snow 
upon the ground. Perhaps the story of 
the way in which this record was broken 
may prove interesting. 

We were in search of a monster buck 
we had shot while on our way back to 
camp the previous evening. After a te- 
dious ride among the down-timber inthe 
region about Sleepy Cat Mountain, where 
it was often necessary to dismount and 
lead one’s horse down the steep descents, 
I had left the hunting party and was 
sbacking leisurely across Lost Park with 
my horse,when my hunting partner came 
unexpectedly out of the 
brush into the open and, — 
joined me. Sitting on the 
bank of a little stream, 
whose waters had tra- 
versed a_ portion of the 
forty square miles of burn- 
ing timber,and were rather 
too smoky to suit our taste, 
we ate the remnant of our 
noonday lunch, watching 
the sheets of flamescreep 
ing through the prairie 
grass against the wind 
from the north, when our 
horses began to show signs 
of uneasiness,and it dawned 
upon us that it was time to 
take to the saddle again 
and get away from the fire, 
which had 
rounded us. 


nearly sur 
It was now 
sundown and a late supper 
was certain at best, but 
with the fire burning close 
to the trail everywhere as 
faras wecouldseeahead,and greatclouds 
of gray and black smoke filling up the 
canon, there was a suspicion in our 
minds that perhaps we would not rest 
our legs under a table at all that night. 
However, we pressed on, until suddenly 
my companion reined up and, quickly 
dismounting, ran over to a huge boulder 
a few yards from the trail. Laying his 
rifle carefully across the rock I saw he 
was preparing to shoot, but instead he 
called to me and pointed to a big animal 
standing on the mountain side, fully 
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sixty rods away, but in the partial ob- 
scurity of dusk, heightened by the omni- 
present smoke, it was a matter of uncer- 
tainty as to what the animal actually 
was. It occurred to us that to shoot a 
lone horse belonging to some poor ranch- 
man would not be a particularly credita- 
ble performance, and we were pondering 
the matter, when the animal shifted his 
position and we saw a tell-tale white 
spot and then,as he lifted his head,a 
bushy set of antlers was displayed that 
left no doubt as to the animal’s exact 
identity. The 30-40 did not make much 
smoke or noise, but Mr. Buck evidently 
felt the impact of the bullet, for he went 
sprawling headlong to the 
ground. He was then up 
and down alternately un- 
til lost from view further 
up the mountain side in the 
thick tangle of brush be- 
neath the quaking aspens. 
He was as good as dead 
easily enough; but the lurid 
sun had given place to an 
equally lurid moon on the 
other side far above the 
canon, and the fire had 
been illuminating so ex- 
tensively that we had not 
realized how late it had 
grown. Furthermore there 
was the uncertainty of be- 
ing shut off from the trail, 
so we decided to go on and 
resume the hunt for the 
carcass in the morning. 
It was late when we ar 
lodge that 


evening. We had not fin 


rived at the 


ished eating, however 
when shouts that fairly made the 
welkin ring announced the arrival 
of the remaining hunters. Two pack 


horses well loaded with “buckskin,” and 
with numerous prongs protruding above 
the meat on the pack saddles, told of a 
good day’s sport around old Sleepy Cat, 
and a closer examination of the game 
proved that the shouts were fully justi- 
fied. 

At peep o' day next morning a party of 
six horsemen and two extra pack horses 
was cantering down the road to the river, 
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causing a great cloud of dust to arise 
and mingle with the smoke that had set- 
tled during the night likea pall over the 
level stretches of sage brush land along 
the creek bottom. Spurs were freely used 
over the good road until one’s rifle 
danced in its scabbard,and an occasional 
whack on the elbow reminded one that 
his “six-gun” was.threatening to leave 
its holster. Slackening his speed a bit 
the rider would soon be overtaken by 
some companion from the rear and then 
a fresh burst of speed was sure to result, 
until at last the fording of the river 
made it necessary to abandon all further 
ambition for equestrian honors. More- 
over, “hitting the trail” over the narrow 
and tortuous bridle path did not permit 
of any feats of rough riding; but in due 
time we reached the spot where we had 
seen the deer so suddenly stop gazing at 
the tire the night before. Here two of us 
left the party, which continued to the 
deer country beyond, on the further 
side of Lost Park. As closely as we could 
we followed the irregular course the 
wounded buck had taken up the rough 
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mountain side, but the ground was so 
broken by rocks and down timber, and 
the aspens with their low-spreading 
boughs were so near together, it soon be- 
came evident that to look for the animal 
was outof the question, so we abandoned 
the search and kept on straight up to the 
flat top, where the experience of the pre- 
ceding days had taught us we might ex- 
pect to find game close up to the burn- 
ing timber. 

Up to this time it had been my fortune 
to get but one shot at a deer, and while | 
do not own to being of a superstitious 
turn of mind, the facts were such that 
after the excitement was over I did not 
deem it necessary to investigate whether 


or not the shot had taken effect. [ was 
riding a strange horse that day--a 


“bronk” that had been most graciously 
recommended to me as being a certain 
Mr. Patterson’s favorite; and let 
right here, kind reader, that when it 
comes to choosing a horse for a day’s 
hunt hereafter I will take the field against 
any man’s favorite. He had carried me 
up the long trail in such a lackadaisical 


me say 


ONE DAY'S SPORT. 
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sort of way that when I unexpectedly 
“jumped” a big buck on the verge of the 
timber I did not think it necessary to dis- 
mount, but raised my rifle, squinted 
across the barrel, counted the prongs 
very carefully and fired. Well, I think 
the “favorite” must have been a steeple- 
chaser in his palmy days. I know he 
made a furlong through that rough tim- 
ber in record time. Then it must have 
occurred to him that at the present time 
he was nothing but an everyday West- 
ern broncho, for he changed his tactics 
and commenced to buck. And he bucked 
until finally a kind friend rode up along- 
side, and at sight of the other animal 
the “favorite” stopped his foolishness 
and settled down to his usual, easy-going 
gait. When it was all over I remembered 
having counted the prongs on the buck’s 
head and I did not bother to look for him, 
for I was sure the number had been just 
thirteen. 

But to continue: My hunting partner 
knew of my unlucky experience and, 
with a generosity characteristic of the 
man, he suggested that the first buck 
sighted that day was to be “my meat.” 
To this proposition I acquiesced upon 
one condition, and that was that I was to 
be allowed plenty of time in which to 
dismount before I fired. My surprise, 
then, may perhaps be imagined when a 
few minutes later I saw my friend, who 
was but a length or two ahead of me, 
suddenly step from his horse, partially 
kneel and evidently taking the most care- 
fulaim imaginable. I could see no ani- 
mal in sight, but thinking that our com- 
pact was being ruthlessly violated, I 
summed upall I thought in one word 
and shouted: “Here!” I saw that my 
friend was a little excited as well as very 
much determined. He changed his po- 
sition a little, glanced around to me and, 
in a stage whisper, breathed the intelli- 
gence: “Mountain lion.” I could not tell 
how I got there, but I know two pairs of 
eyes were looking over that rifle barrel 
when he fired. We both jumped to our’ 
feet and there was no sign of life in the 
undergrowth of trees and grass beyond. 
Then we waited to see that the king of 
American beasts was not “ playing 'pos-: 
sum” and approached cautiously, six- 


shooters in hand,toa hollow that marked 
the place where an upturned pine tree 
had stood. There he was prone upon his 
back, breathing fitfully, with one mon- 
ster paw uplifted and shaking convul- 
sively in the death struggle. 

“ Well, he’s done for,” said my partner, 
taking a deep breath. “That one 30 40 
shot fixed him.” 

“Congratulations, old man. Give me 
your hand. Now tell me how it hap- 
pened,” I said, in my enthusiasm. 

“You saw me stop? Well, I saw some- 
thing moving through the grass and 
weeds beside that clump of roots and 
earth, just this side of the great fire, and 
my first thought was that it was a jack- 
rabbit. I did not think that long, how- 
ever, for just then that monster tail 
switched around and I knew the kind of 
hide that went with that tail, and I tell 
you that I did not propose to take any 
chances. By the time I had left my 
horse and was ready to shoot the lion 
was facing me, crouched in that hollow 
beside this tree. His mouth was par- 
tially opened and his teeth shone and his 
eyes danced with a fierce light. He was 
a savage looking beast and was evident- 
ly getting ready to make a leap for us 
when I aimed for his head and fired. You 
know the rest. There is nothing like a 
30 40 nitro.” 

“Yes,” I assented, “if there is a good 
man behind it.” 

The lion was a magnificent specimen, 
fully eight feet in length from tip to tip 
and weighing at least 10 pounds. He 
had fallen with his head in the lowest 
part of the hollow and blood was still 
flowing profusely from his mouth. By 
this time he was quite dead. We found 
that the bullet had entered his mouth, 
breaking off two teeth in doing so, and 
afterward learned that it had penetrated 
nearly the entire length of the animal, 
piercing nearly all of the vital organs 
and, quite flattened from its work of de- 
struction, had imbedded itself in the up- 
per portion of the left thigh. 

A strong wind was prevailing, driving 
the dense smoke from the furious fire, 
only a few yards away,so that we were 
nearly blinded. The crashing of huge 
pine trees, falling one against another in 
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succession, like a Jacob’s ladder, made a 
coufusion and excitement that was in it- 
self thrilling, and we had a realizing 
sense that there no time to be lost. 
(nder these circumstances it was a diffi- 
eult problem, and one which must be 
<olved instanter, how we were to get the 
to camp. All the pack 
horses were with the main party some- 
Park, several 


was 


animal back 


where in Lost miles from 
us, so we decided to take him in on my 
friend’s horse. It was no easy matter to 
liftthe heavy and cumbersome carcass 
and put it the saddle, and after 
several attempts and as many failures 
finally the 
horse to the lower side of a great log 


across 


we succeeded by leading 
and swinging the animal on from there. 
We had no rope, but fortunetely had a 
ball of ordinary tag twine, and with this 


dida job that we were proud of, as the 


animal was so securely tied to the saddle 
that it went over the ten-mile trail to 
camp without a mishap of any kind. 
The mountain lion has been mounted 
and is now in Denver at the home of W. 
H. Person, the man who had the good 
fortune to kill it. He had been looking 
fora lion for more than twenty years, 
and says that it is worth more than the 
ten-mile walk back to camp and the other 
efforts it cost to procure it. But we are 
had it not 
been for the great fire, which shut off 


thoroughly convinced that 


his escape from the rear, and at the same 
time so fascinated him that he forgot his 


usual cunning, we would never have 
seen the mountain lion at all, and there 
fore would not have been able to re- 


christen our hunting organization under 
the name of the Cougar Club. 
COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 


Photo by 
C. G. White. 
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\ MOUNTAIN 


PASTORAL. 


BY LEWIs B. FRANCE, 


CHAPTER I\ 


BECKY took 


pleasure in being 


neighborly. She 
would “run in” and 
chat half an hour 
with Nellie at any 
time of theday,and 
again would bring 
her sewing for a 
lengthy visit and “a good time.” 

One evening she came, expecting to 
find me at home, as she said, being 
anxious to talk to us both. 

“I want you should know, my dears, 
that I make it a point to spend every 
August, the whole of it, and sometimes 
longer, in the mountains. No taverns 
for me, or ranches I camp out with Eli; 
he ‘tends to the chores, cuts wood and 
brings water, and I just have a delight 
ful time with the boy. Maybe some folks 
would consider it queer, but I've got over 
consulting anybody as to what I should 
do or let alone; and Eli is real good, if I 
do say it, being his mother. We pick ber 
ries and I make jam and jell, and you 
must know that our wild raspberries 
make the best preserves in the world. 
Who was it? 
about 


_ Somebody, anyway, said 
‘Doubtless God 
could have made a_ better berry, but 


strawberries: 


doubtless God never did! If he had 
tasted our mountain berries he would 
have changed his tune, let me tell you 
strawberries must not be mentioned on 
the same day.” 

Walton, Aunt Becky, who 
praised the strawberry.” 

“And who's Walton >" 

“Did you never hear of Walton, he who 
wrote the “Complete Angler,” the most 
delightful book of the stream that was 
ever penned? A most accomplished 
angler, he was.” 


“It was 


SOME WESTERN ENPERIENCES. 


“T never did; he might have been a 
good angler but he was no judge of ber 
ries I don’t mean that, exactly —he 
should not have been so positive about 
it, poor man. Speaking of angling re- 
minds me of Eli and the fish that boy 
has caught. Mercy sakes! You like to 
fish, know 

“LT have heard of the trout, Aunt Becky, 
and in anticipation of indulging in the 
pastime I sent for some tackle.” 

“I'm glad of it! You can have just all 
the trout you want and more. They used 
to say, when I was a girl, that nobody 
but good-for-naughts were fishermen, 
and that fishing, was a sure sign of lazi- 
ness. But Eliaint lazy,there never was a 
handier child—and pshaw! wern't some 
of the disciples fishermen, I'd like to 
know? Now, I'm going in just one week 
and you must go with me I can't take 
no for an answer..” 

Certainly the experience would be alto- 
gether too novel to forego, but she must 
instruct us in what manner to provide 
ourselves for such an excursion. 

“Simple enough —you,” addressing me, 
“can take any old suit of clothes, with a 
change of wool underclothing, an extra 
pair of old boots orshoes will be better; 
you will find it warm in the middle of 
the day, but at night and early in the 
morning flannels feel good. You can 
shed your coat, as they say, if you want 
to keep cool. And my dear, you must 
hunt out a couple of old worsted dresses, 
a pair of stout shoes, a pair of rubbers, 
and if you haven't got a waterproof get a 
rubber overcoat -it may rain, though it 
seldom does, and the coat would come 
handy -never mind about the looks, no- 


body'll see you, and if they do what's the 
odds: You'll look pretty in anything 
and you must have a change of nice 
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warm underclothing too there you'll 
be astonished with how little you can 
vet along. 

“Oh, yes, you must have a 
bonnet anda pair of old gloves—cut off 
the ends of the fingers. You don’t like 
the sun bonnet? Well, it is kind o’ smoth- 
erin’, that’s a fact; but you can geta 
broad brimmed 


sun- 


summer hat to 
think of it, though, I don’t believe there 
is such a thing in the place—milliners 
haven't got here yet. 
find a 


Maybe you can 
man’s straw hat, but [ doubt it 
better make the sun-bonnet, anyway. 
“The provisions? Oh, yes —well, that’sa 
very simple matter, too, and I will see to 
them: A sack of flour, a sack of salt, a 
ham, tea, coffee, sugar,a bottle of pickles 
and a little vinegar, in case we havea 
mess of greens it would be handy; 
ranch not a great way from 
where we're going, and we can get vege- 


there’s a 


tables, and I like a boiled dinner now 
and then, for a change. If you think 


you'll want any little extras, why just 
vet them, there'll be plenty of room in 
the wagon, but you'll find plain fare 
tastes better than it ever did before. You 

“Youneedn’'t mindabout bedding either. 
[have plentyof blanketsandatent,anda 
sheet-iron stove in which I can bake the 
loveliest bread! 
all complete. 


and a camping outfit 
Why, you don’t have any 
idea of the time you'll have, and when 
you back and think it all over dur- 
ing the winter, you'll remember only the 
pleasant part of it 
pleasant part to forget and wish for 
next summer, so that vou may go again 
now mind, if you don't.” 


get 


if there is any un- 


Aunt Becky's face was all aglow with 
enthusiasm as she progressed with her 
theme,and she concluded with a plump 
hand spread upon each knee by way of 
emphasis to her recital. Then she folded 
her arms and hugged herself compla- 
cently while she beamed upon us. 

It was scarcely daylight on the morn- 
ing of the appointed day when Eli drove 
upina stout lumber wagon containing 
The 
camp equipage was snugly packed, the 
wagon sheet drawn up at the sides and 
fastened to the bows. Aunt Becky smiled 
down upon us with a cheerful: 


an extra spring seat for our use. 


A MAGAZINE OF THE WEST. 


“Here we are! jump right in 
with me, dear -we ought to get over to 
the foothills’ before the sun comes out 
warm. You'll have a chance to see the 
sun rise, too, for I vow I don't think you 
have seen that since you came put your 
foot on the front hub, dear—your left 
foot there now, step on to that brake 
bar with the other that’s it I couldn't 
have done it any better at your age 
give mea kiss for good morning 
Now Eli, son, let the mules go.” 

Kli,a sprightly lad, with his mother's 
bright eyes and just a little more than a 
hint of down on his upper lip, gathered 


you sit 


now 
there! 


up the lines. The mules started with 
their light load into a trot, and, at 
the touch of the whip, laid back 


their ears and struck intoa steady lope 
The road was very smooth in its natural 
condition, down to the river; the ambi- 
tion for grading and general municipal 
improvements had not yet spread its 
mercenary mantle over Denver. We 
forded the river and were soon out of the 
bottom lands, trundling along the gentle 
rise toward a point of red rocks marking 
one side of a gap.in the first tier of the 
foothills. 

The mountains were all gray yet, with 
a darker shade here and there denoting 
the timber. Presently the summit of the 
range put ona gold tint that soon deep 
ened into rose color, and then returned 
to gray, with a hintof the delicate purple 
veil that it modestly puts onin the broad 
sunlight. Off east, the clear sky had 
changed from pale bronze to gold, and 
then to crimson, to be in turn set aside 
by the silvery rays streaming, fan-like, 
above the distant undulating line of the 
horizon; then came the first glimpse of 
the brilliant disk that set the billowy 
plains shimmering like a vast sea of 
ripening grain. Eli had stopped the team 
and we looked on in silence. The quiet 
ness was not oppressive, though solemn, 
as if Nature were reverently welcoming 
another day. A meadow lark from a 
neighboring tuft of bunch grass, as a fit- 
ting tribute, sent up its morning anthem 
and was answered by another a little 
way off. 

“Listen to those birds! Did you ever 
hear anything half so sweet?” came in 
subdued tones from Aunt Becky. The 
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shell was broken. “Now, dear, I think 
this sunrise was got up for our special 
benefit goon,son there is not a cloud 
orsign of one to be seen it is going to 
be a warm day. Do you know, dear,” 
continued Aunt Becky, as was her habit, 
utterly ignoring the continuity of 
her discourse, “that I don’t blame the 
sun worshippers; seems to me that with 
out the light of the Gospel they did very 
well at least they had religion, which 
some of us haven't, and that’s the truth 
the more shame to us!” 

The road we were traveling led toan 
other mining camp more than a hundred 
miles from Denver. When we reached 
the mountains we found ourselves on a 
shelf. Below us a thousand feet, a small 
brook, looking like a silver thread, came 
tumbling along the bottom of the gorge 
upon the side of which we were creeping. 
Nellie was disposed to be a little timid, 
peering down from the dizzy height. 

“Oh, if we should slip off here! And 
the mules, won't they take tright?’ And, 
oh, my! yonder is a team coming! 1 
want to get out!” 

“Sit right still, my dear,” said Aunt 
Becky, soothingly, “we have the inside, 
and the mules are safer than sheep any 
day see, the other wagon has turned 
out in that wide place and we will be 
past them before you can say Jack Rob 
inson -there, what did I tell your We'll 
soon be on a level with the little brook 
down there, and that'll be the last of the 
pokerish places. You must never be 
afraid of anything except a balky ani- 
mal; when he is balky, kill him!—no, I 
don’t mean that, but don’t have him.” 

The pines clothed the mountain sides 
about us and filled the air with their fra- 
vrance; the brilliancy of the wild flowers 
was a perpetual temptation to Nellie. 
Even after the team had been stopped 
several times and bouquets gathered for 
her by the obliging Eli, the exclamations 
of admiration did not cease. Some bloom 
more attractive than the last would ap- 
peal to her favor, and we might have 
passed the day in the picturesque canon; 
there was nothing that was not beautiful 
or interesting to her. Aunt Becky’s as- 
sertion that the flowers had lost their 
freshness, and that July was the month 


to see them in their full splendor, was re- 
ceived with protest; it could not be pos 
sible! 

The chipmunks in their swift races 
over fallen trees and the rocks, and 
across or along the road ahead of us 
were another source of delight to her, 
into which Aunt Becky entered with 
equal favor. When Eli told how easily 
the bright little fellows were tamed and 
what charming pets they made, the com 
mission was imposed upon him to cap- 
ture a pair before our return. 

Il felt, looking into her radiant face, 
that I was receiving more than my share 
of the day’s pleasure. Beautiful pictures 
there were about us; a peep through the 
willows would give usa bit of waterfall 
in a granite setting relieved by varie- 
gated mosses; a glance upward, through 
and over the stately pines to the sky- 
lines of the lofty hills, and we saw them 
clothed in a mantle of ever-shifting hues ; 
or in some towering cliff we would de 
tect the semblance of animate life cut in 
gray or brown in the centuries, and 
which we would endow with mystery ; 
but Lalways turned and drifted back to 
the eloquence in the loving eyes, know- 
ing that their presence led me to the 
loveliness that would not otherwise be 
reached. 

Aunt Becky seemed to divine my 
thoughts, as I sat half turned towards 
her, but looking at Nellie. 

“T believe you are in love with your 
wife,” she said, laughing ; Neilie blushed. 

“Have you just found that out, Aunt 
Becky 

“No, my boy, but to know it, makes me 
feel happy. Somehow it seems to me 
that every breath of mine this morning 
has been a prayer of thanksgiving. You 
don't know how much you have added to 
my pleasure; you see I have been here 
often before without you, yet no day has 
been like this,” and taking the hand of 
Nellie she held it in her lap and patted it 
caressingly. 

It was not for me to respond; I had a 
more delicate representative. 

“Maybe you think I’m a foolish old 
woman sometimes,” she continued with 
a far away look, still caressing the young 
hand very tenderly. “I’ve never told you, 
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lear, but the first time I saw you I felt 
that I had recovered something that I 
had lost long ago,and had missed! Oh, 
so much! Only He knows how much! 
| fancied she would have grown to be 
like you, dear, and the feeling has be- 
come fixed.” The brown hand seemed to 
be yet more tender in its caress. “And 
somehow I felt this morning like telling 
it, you seemed so happy-— you won't think 
me foolish, dear?” 

“Oh, Aunt Becky, how could [ think 
that!” 

The young hand stole away from the 
brown one, and up and around, till its 
owner held Aunt Becky closely: “And 
let me say you have made me feel that | 
have found something I had longed for 
and had no hope of finding until now.” 

“Oh, dear!” exclaimed Aunt Becky, her 
lips quivering and a mist stealing into 
her eyes. 

I squared myself in my seat and be- 
came momentarily interested in an ousel 
seeking the accomplishment of his morn- 
ing meal in the little brook. Then feel- 
ing that | could speak with safety, | 
called Eli’s attention to the fact that the 
off mule seemed a little warm. He looked 
up with a pleasant smile and assured me 
that she was “all right and as tough asa 
pine knot.” 

“We are more’n half way, and will stop 
forlunch just over yon hill. The team 
can have an hour’s rest and we can get 
into camp early.” 

Aunt Becky was always pleasing to 
me. But when I looked at her again she 
seemed to have grown beautiful. 

What a delightful lunch it was, taken 
under the shade of a group of pines by 


A MAGAZINE OF THE WEST. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


the brook side! It had been prepared 
by our hostess and was bountiful while 
it partook of herexcellence. We realized 
the deliciousness of plain fare, as we 
had been forewarned, and he ants 
(which, like flies, appear to be every- 
where) could in their sorties find but 
few crumbs over which to valiantly 
skirmish. 

Once more on the road, the way was 
more elevated; we could see over some 
of the hills we had passed and a gap 
here and there gave us an opportunity 
to look out upon the line where we had 
seen the sun rise a few hours before. 
Through one of these rifts in the chain 
of lower hills we saw what seemed a 
Wavy meadow with a thin gray mist 
hanging over it and set in a frame of 
rugged mountain sides, the pines serv- 
ing as a base forthis frame; irregular 
mountain summits made the foreground 
and the blue canopy arching over all 
formed a delicate curtain against which 
the picture rested. We would enter 
glades of stately trees and come out 
upon open slopes affording miles of 
landscape until finally Eli turned off 
and into what he termed “a draw” a 
gulch the bottom of which was quite 
level for a hundred feet in width and with 
sides gently rising, covered with rich 
grass and unobstructed by trees, until 
near the summits. There were faint 
wagon tracks down this gulch, which 
we followed for several miles, coming 
out through a gateway of cliffs into a 
narrow valley, along the further side of 
whichswepta beautiful mountain stream. 

This was to be our home place for a 
month. 
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FOR DUCKS AND TROUT. 


BY “WAPITI.” 


| AY, old man, let us take 
a few days off and go 
to Flathead Lake. There 
ought to be lots of 
ducks and geese, and 
we know there are plen- 
ty of chickens and good 
fishing. We can make 
thetripina week. What 
do you say?” Of course 
I readily agreed; who 
wouldn't? It was finally 


decided that we would send the camp 
outfit in a light wagon the day before, 
so that we could meet it at Ravolli, fifty 
or more miles west, as by so doing we 
would save two days’ time. 
to a friend of ours to meet us at that 
place if he would like to go,and asked 
him to bring his buggy. 


Harry wrote 


Three days later could be seen twomen 
waiting for the train, and in due time we 
were at Ravolli. We found Amos await- 
ing us, and as the wagon and outfit had 
arrived all right the next morning we 
started for the lake, thirty-five miles dis- 
tant. The drive was fine,and the Mission 
Range of mountains on our right was 
the subject of much conversation. As 
the picturesque mountains rolled back, 
the peaks covered with fresh snow, first 
one and then’ another would call atten- 
tion to some newly discovered attraction, 
while the changes of light and shade, as 
the sun traveled from east to west, were 
noted and commented upon. 

As we had a camera fiend along we lost 
considerable time waiting for him to 
geta focus on scenes that would “look 
well ina picture, you know.” We were 
delayed several hours in consequence. 
Darkness found us about ten miles from 
our journey’s end, the last three or four 
being overasteep hill. All hands walked, 
helping to push the wagon up hill, and 
trying to hold it back during the descent. 
It was about 9 p.m. when we reached the 


lake, horses and men tired out, the last 
few miles being enlivened by such re- 
marks as “Some folks do not know when 
they are well off,or they'd stay at home;” 
“There wasn’t as much fun hunting as 
some folks thought,” and various others 
of alike nature. The aforesaid camera 
fiend came in for his share of the com- 
plimentary (7) remarks. (The remarks 
were retracted after each had received a 
set of views on our return home.) 

After a cold lunch we rolled up in 
blankets and all troubles were soon for- 
gotten. The next morning, when day- 
light came and the beauties of the lake 
began to appear as the morning mist 
rolled away, there was a chorus of ad- 
miration  amarked difference from the 
grumbling of thetired men the night be- 
fore. Each one was eager to be off 
Harry and Amos for trout and I for 
ducks. There were thousands on 
the lake, but too far from shore, and 
I only succeeded in getting a few 
stragglers as they tried to cross a narrow 
point. I had the good fortune to run onto 
a flock of sharp-tail grouse that had 
come to water and killed three, then re- 
turned tocamp. Harry and Amos came 
in soon with fine baskets of trout, several 
two pounders and one about of four 
poundsinthe lot. The fishermen were very 
nice to the camera fiend—said that the re- 
marks made the night before were not 
intended to be taken personally, as they 
had not meant them, etc., etc., and finally 
coaxed him to take a photo of their re- 
spective catches. 

Next day Amos staid in camp, Harry 
and I going out after chickens (sharp- 
tails). We found them very wild, not one 
lying for the dogs, but came back to 
camp at noon with ten or twelve. 

After lunch we drove four miles to an 
arm of the lake, as we heard that the 
ducks came there to feed. Taking a boat 


we rowed out abouta mile. Just as dusk 
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came the ducks commenced to fly, and 
for half an hour we had fine sport. After 
gathering up the ducks we pulled for 
shore, the drive to camp being enlivened, 
as usual, by recounting the difficult sin- 
gles and doubles that we had made. 

The next day was to be our last, so the 


morning was spent in fishing and the 
rest of the day in hunting, both chick- 
ens and ducks being added to our bag. 
The next morning we started for home, 
thoroughly satisfied with our few days 
of outdoor life. 
MISSOULA, MONT. 


THERE WERE “SEVERAL TWO-POUNDERS IN THE Lor,” 


A LITTLE BIT OF OLD MEXICO. 


BY “GRINGO.” 


66 "typ VOS, Senor! Centavos, Se- 
norita! Centavos!” the same 
cry we had heard at every sta- 

tion since crossing the Rio Grande at 

Juarez de Cuidad, seemed to fairly fill 

the airas we stepped from the “Straw- 

berry Limited” in the City of Mexico in 

December, 1897. Nothing Daunted by 

our inability to speak Spanish—for this 

trip was an impulse, and we had not ab- 
sorbed Baedeker and the Spanish gram- 


mar before starting--we “followed the 
crowd” through the depot gates and suc- 
ceeded in finding a conveyance to take 
us into the city. I had almost said car- 
riage; but this venicle could no longer 
be dignified by that name, and the horses 
and harness beggared description. It 
did not occur to us that there might 
be carriages and carriages inthisstrange 
land, and we alighted from this antique 
specimen with that dignity and com- 
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posure which comes from a feeling that one 
is doing a thing just as it should be done; 
only to blush for ourselves in the light of 
after knowledge. We enjoyed Mr. Hopkin 
son Smith’s “White Umbrella in Mexico” not 
more keenly than we did the first one we 
saw. Evidently “carriages” were not in de- 
miand, and some time after rriving we saw 
ihrough the open door our conveyance still 
standing there; the horses dozing in the sun, 
iheir very harness cf bits of frayed rope and 
curling leather wearing an air of calm re- 
pose, our well-fed but irresponsible looking 
coachinan, in white cotton “pajamas” and 
battered sombrero, comfortably reclining on 
the box, and over him a huge white um- 
brella. Our camera, alas, was not within 
reach. Though we soon became accustomed 


to these evidences of the average Mexican’s 


ihe poorest to be had, the fare for an ordi- 
nary call amounting in gold to about five or 
tien cents. However, this experience was 
mild in the light of some that followed. 

A very interesting fact to be observed in 
‘his land of mennana (o-morrow) is the rap- 
idity with whieh the new is crowding out 
the old; the modern taking the place of the 
antique. For instance, just in the suburbs 
of the city are fields, cultivated 
the most primitive method, irrigated from 
humerous shallow wells, with the crudest 
possible sweep and bucket, and just beyond 
ihe enclosing fence, or more often ride-stone 
wall or hedge of cactus, gaily spinning along 
ihe level road can be seen the motor car- 
riage. 

We were in the Republic about four weeks, 
and continually thought, I confess with ve 
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Maude J. Wilson 


trust in fate, this, our introduction to the 
characteristic, Was irresistibly funny. Each 
day brought new interest and knowledge, 
and a drive on the paseo lying between the 
city and the Castle of Chapultepec convinced 
us that there were other carriages to be had 
and we immediately forgot the air of self 
satisfaction with which we stepped into our 
rattle-trap a few days before, and the dig- 
nity with which we emerged. There are 
three classes of carriages for hire—the 
“blue” “red” and “yellow cabs.” each bear- 
ing a small flag denoting its class. Our first 
uppearance had been in a “yellow fellow.” 


geet, that soon, their present rate of 
progress, complete civilization would claim 
this quaint, picturesque, fascinating people, 
of which we Americans really know so lit- 
tle. Already the Paris bonnet has well nigh 
supplanted the mantilla, and soon the serape 
and sombrero Will be things of the = great 
past. 

We were, by the way, in the city at the 
same time Mr. William Jennings Bryan was 
naiking his tour, and as they were very hear 
us in the hotel we saw a good deal of the 
parity. They were splendidly entertained by 
both the Mexicans and the American Colony, 
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snd we often saw Mr. and Mrs. Bryan in greeted with familiar strains, and listening 
one of the carriages of the American lega- for an instant, looked incredulously at each 
tion. oer and smiled. We heard “After the 

We learned to love the streets. with their Bali in pathetic Spanish—at least, the sing- 


curious sighis, and the cries of the vendors crs, two blind beggars near the door, looked 


Photo bs “WE SAW MR AND MRS. BRYAN IN ONE OF THE 
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ome CARRIAGES OF THE AMERICAN LEGATION, 


of ices, fruits, toys, and what not. The tiny pather.c Qwe were net yet familiar with the 
burros so heavily laden that only four feet, patois!) We were told that this air had been 
the tips of their extravagantly long ears and so popular that the little native cuildren sit- 


their noses were visible, were a source of ting in the dust along the road could be 
constant delight and amusement, as they am- heard humming it in their play. This we 


bled along, having not the faintest knowledge fornd 
of bridle or guiding rein. turning out of the 
way only when they were forced to, and too 


to be true. Before we had gone far 
into the country we saw near a rude adobe 


; : hut a group of little, grimy, almost naked, 
freavepily compelling their drivers to push 


heats: Pat urchins (all the children in this country 
them bodily from the track as a street car or 


‘ of frijoles and tortillas are fat). with gleam 

vehicle claiming the right of way, ap- 
: : naar ing teeth and sparkling eves, as happy as the 

proach, Next to the streets in our affections 

came the old cathedrals, many with delight 


ful churchyards, where gnarled trees threw 


their shadows over gravestones set hundreds 
of yeuis ago: the pretiy alamedas, or parks, 
each with its splendid) band of musie: the 
flower market in the zocolo; the palace, the 
museum and art gallery, on Constitution 


Square; the Viga Canal; the long vides 
through the suburbs, in street cars drawn by 
donkeys, three abreast frequently, all con 

tributed to our pleasure, and the days sped_ 


With winged feet. 


As we alighted at an eating station, in 


making a side trip one glorious day we were “TINY BURROS, HEAVILY LADEN.” 
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birds and buttertlies. The tiniest, appar- 


ently oblivious to our proximity, Was softly 


singing “After the Ball is Over. As she 
glanced up and observed us, the song was 
tiushed on her lips, and with outstretched lit- 
the palm she began another—‘Centavos! Cen- 
tavos! A-a-h, Centavos, Senorita!’ 

We were told by a fellow traveler that we 
had not seen Mexico until we visited Guana- 
juato, and after a Sunday spent in this 
unique and thoroughly interesting place we 
were quite ready to voice that opinion. We 
stayed the night at Silao and started early in 
the morning for the “City of the Mummies.” 
Built in a narrow gulch, the adobe houses are 
crowded one upon another, “one man’s roof 


another man’s garden,” we could see people 


and vehicles passing along on another street 


blue rebosos (as the shawl worn about the 
head and shoulders is called). Everywhere 
was color, grouping, light and shade that 
would make an artist’s soul tremble with de- 
light. The beautiful theatre, costing $2,000,- 
000, crowded in between low, rough adobe 
houses, and the Pantheon on the hill, with 
its underground corridor filled with ghastly 
1.ummies, and skulls to the number of about 
$0,000, with their accompanying bones, are 
the particular objects of interest. This 
magnificent theatre had never been opened, 
and no one seemed to have any idea when it 
would be. With its lovely furniture under 
linen covers; its stalls still fresh with the 
odor of varnish and paint; its folded chairs 
Waiting in the silent gloom of the pit; its 
charming scenery carefully rolled up out of 


“TF THE BODY HAS MUMMIFIED IT IS STOOD UP ALONG WITH ITS FELLOWS, AND THEY 
ARE NOT A PRETTY LOT.” 


(Republished from the February, 18, number of OUTDOOR LIFE.) 


straight above us. Mining is carried on right 
in the heart of the town, in the simplest and 
ost primitive manner, The famous “Va 
lencia” mine is here, from which had been 
ti ken, so the consul told us, S900,000,000 and 
over in silver, and most of it had been 
brought from the earth's treasure house on 
men’s backs up pole ladders. 

Sunday is a holiday with the natives, and 
they filled the sunlit sireets in gala attire: 
the men in white cotion garments, the never 
absent serape of brilliant hue thrown across 


one stculd riche women in bright gowns and 


the dust, it certainly seemed a “rose born to 
blush unseen.” 

The bantheon stands upon a high hill just 
beyond the town, a square plot of ground 
enclosed with a stone wall perhaps twenty 
feet high and eight feet thick, which is di- 
vided into cells just large enough to accom 
modate the body of a grown person. If a 
sufficient sum can be paid by the friends o1 
estate of the deceased person the body is 
left in peace and the cell or tomb is sealed 
omarked “Perpetuidad.” or “For all 
time.” If the required amount for this 
“luxury” cannot be paid. a charge is made 
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that will permit the body to lie there undis- 
turbed for five vears, and at the end of that 
time ..e remains are removed to the corridor 
below; if only the bones are found they are 
ihrowh in a heap at one end of the corridor 
and the identity of the body is lost forever: 
if the body has mummified it is stood up 
along with its fellows, and they are not a 
pretty lot. 

While waiting for our guide from the 
American Consul’s office, we stepped into 
one of the churches where the morning ser- 
vice was being conducted. The side en- 
trance, Which faced the east, was open and 
the soft sunlight flooded the nave, where 
knelt the humble figures of the natives. 
Down the center passed the priest, to the 
really beautiful processional, four tiny altar 
boys carrying over his head a red satin 
canopy, and swinging censors. The service 
proceeded to close, while we stood 
charmed beyond expression with the beauty 
of the scene. Then, just as a shaft of light 


streamed through the stained glass dome. a 
glorious voice filled all the space. Following 
it we saw a young boy standing alone at the 
choir loft rail, his face uplifted and his soul 
in s eyes. It was a picture not soon to be 
forgotten. 

We were in Vera Cruz on Christmas eve, 
where we were royally entertained by the 
American Consul there, Mr. Canada. We 
sremt the afternoon sight-seeing, visiting the 
Mexican man-of-war “Zaragosa,” among 
other zlaces of interest. In the evening as 
we watched the lightly clad merry-makers 
in ine streets and in the alamedas with 
their tropical flowers and foliage, listened to 
the soft serenades being sung to sweet-toned 
guitars, saw palm trees outlined against the 
starlit sky, felt the warm breeze from the 
Gulf of Mexico on our faces, it was difficult 
to bring ourselves to a realization of the 
fact that this was the season of holly, mis- 
tletoe, and fur-garbed Santa Claus. 

HELENA, MONT. 


A COLORADO DEER, LION AND BEAR HUNT. 


BY J. W. GARRETT. 


PART 


HE boys who 
went to the 
bear traps had 
quite an expe- 
rience. Aftera 
long ride they 
reached the 
first trap and 
then stopped 
and ate lunch. 
While on their 
Way to the see- 
ond trap, there 


being ai few 
inches of snow, they came upon a monster 
bear track—which track later was seen by 
the whole camp, and measured 1314 by 8 
inches. John said, “We've got a_ fresh 
irack, boys.” and, following the track about 


If. 


fifteen minutes, decided to turn the dogs 
loose. Away they went, and the chase be- 
gan in earnest, over the roughest country 
imaginable. 

Ben was the first to meet with an accident. 
Hlis horse ran into a bog, plunged and fell. 
Lut Ben managed to save himself, as he is 
an expert rider. Ryley, who was a little be- 
hind, came up and both now being so far 
from the dogs, decided not to go further, as 
the snow was nearly all off the south slopes. 
the direction the bear seemed to be taking. 
Charlie followed John and the hounds. The 
baying of the dogs echoed over the moun 
tains; all was energy and excitement. Char 
lie had a “green” horse and the pace set was 
too much for the tired animal, so he quit the 


race. The facts were, that only a John (Goff 


could follow such a trail and keep in sight 
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or near the hounds. The riding was dan 
cerous, over fallen trees and unbroken 
trails. John hadn’t any rifle with him and 
Ben had handed him his six-shooter at the 
beginning of the cliuass John came in sight 
the bear two or three times, and each 
jime emptied his revolve wounding the 
vhimal The dogs could manage to enter 


thin the bear until he heard the guide com 


ig, then away he would go. John said the 
bear was a monster grizzly, and would no 
Joubt weigh 1.0005 pounds The silver-tip 


would have been an easy shot for John if he 
had taken lis rith He followed the ben 


for fully ten miles, and, darkness coming on, 


he had to abandon the chase, 

In the time Charlie lad dost the 
vuide’s trail, as e show had nearly all 
inelied. Tle wandered around for some 


time and tinally gave his horse the reins. 
Purning in the opposite direetion the know 
ing animal brought him safely into camp a 


little after dark. Ben and Ryley were noi 


CAMP GOFF. 


so fortunate. Losing their bearings and 
fearing they might wander farther from 
camp, they built a fire and settled down foi 
the night. It is needless to say that the 
boys slept lightly and kept a good fire burn 
ing. The night was not so very cold and 
they managed to Keep fairly comfortable in 
body, if not im mind. 

John came into camp on his faithful steed, 
Starlight, about 10 o'clock. Both horse and 
rider were tired out after such a hard chaste 
and long ride back to camp. John was 
ereatly disappointed to find that Ben and 
Rvley had not returned. Hurriedly eating 
his supper he took a good tuneh with him 
and started out for an all-night’s ride to find 


the boys. Ed. the driver, insisted on going 


with him. and the two rede off with the best 
wishes of those in camp. Not many guides 
would have undertaken to ride those danger 
ous ivaiis after night. But John was a fear- 
less rider and all night long the two men 
rode over the mountains blowing the hunts 
inan’s horn, Not until the next day at noon 
did they return, to find that Ben and Ryley 
lad reached camp about 8 o’clock that morn 
ing. Dropping upon the bed John fell asleep 
ud slept as only a man could sleep who was 
couscious that he had done his duty. There 
were expressions of gratitude and admira 
tion upon Ben's and Ryley’s faces as they 
sat by the camp stove smoking and watch 
ing John sleep. The other boys exchanged 
glances: and it was evident that the guide 
had won the heart of every man in camp. 

We were all happy again and everyone 
had experienced to a degree, in a single day. 
what it was to be lost in the mountains. 

An amusing thing occurred: during the 
bear chase, Charlie was riding along at 
break-neck speed, when Ben remarked, 
“Where's your hat, Charlie?’ “On my 
head,” said Charlie, “what's the matter with 
yous’ The boys laughed and Charlie, put 
ting his hand to his head, found the sweat 
band there, but the hat was gone. Some 
low-hanging limb had brushed the hat off, 
leaving the band. 

There was too much excitement in camp 
after all the experiences of yesterday to 
hunt. So in the afternoon all stayed in ex 
cept Homer, Charlie and Jack, who went af 
ter the deer killed the previous day. They 
saw a great many deer, but didn’t care to 
kill any. Returning, one of the horse's 
girths broke while coming up the trail, and 
they got a good chance to see how easily a 
horse can buck a deer off his back down 
into the guich. The boys returned early. 

The next day we all started to “ride ithe 
iraps:” there were eight of us, including Ry 
ley and the two guides. It was indeed a 
pleasing sight to see the horses, their riders 
nnd the pack of dogs. 

We made the “rounds to the traps” over 
ihe rough trails. The big silver-tip of ihe 
chase described had sprung one of the traps 
and eated the bait. Further on we saw a 
erand sight—twenty-one elk, six large bulls 
and five spikes, the rest of the herd being 


cows. They crossed a little park in front of 


us and not over ninety vards away They 
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lidm’t seem to be very badly scared. The 
iw of Colorado protects elk and the pres- 
nee of a special game warden made it much 
asier for us to control the desire to take a 
shot. Not a member of our party but will 
over remember that scene. 

Arriving at the summit of “Sleeping Cat.” 

“Sleepy Cat or Cap,” as ‘tis generally 
called, we divided our party and made a 
ircuit towards camp, looking for bear or 
hon. 

It was about 4 o'clock when by chance our 
party came together on the return trail. We 
iid proceeded but a short distance, when 
suddenly and unexpectedly a bunch of deer, 
il bueks, ran across a small park directly 
i front of us. We forgot we were not to 
shoot deer when the dogs were along. 
Crack! crack! as shot after shot hurried to 

mark. Such firing! Every one used his 
iitle, exeept the guides and Ryley, who were 
running here and there shouting at the top 
of their voices to the dogs, to prevent them 
from following the deer, should they get the 
scent of blood. 

Ben had brought down a buck that fell at 
the second report of his rifle, shot through 
ihe heart. Epp missed several times, and 
then made a clean kill, getting the finest set 
of horns that day. Jack scored several 
misses and as many hits, but the large bul- 
let holes gave him one deer beyond ques- 
tich. George brought down a buek, but in 
the excitement it got up unnoticed and was 
not seen again. Charlie didn’t care to kill 
any, but took a shot at a wounded deer as 
it was disappearing in the woods. The 
pleasureof this event alone was well worth 
‘he expense of the trip. Hurriedly taking 
the entrails from the deer, we left them and 
pushed on towards camp, as it was growing 
dark. We had seen fully fifty deer and elk 
to-day. It commenced to rain as we reached 
camp. 

The game law expired with the day and 
the rain of the night before had turned into 
show. The snow slacked a little about noon. 
So Homer, John, Jack and Ben started out 
« get the deer killed last evening. Riding 
along about two miles from camp Homer 
saw a buck standing on the mountain side 
about 400 yards away. Ben wanted to kill 
one more deer and this was the last day of 
srace. Tle made a loug shot, breaking the 


Geers left hind leg. Jack took a snap shot 


as the deer ran over the ridge. The show 
Was nearly a foot deep and leaving the 
horses they had no trouble in following the 
trail, well marked with blood. Jack made 
a long circuit and saw the wounded buck 
helow, going down the ravine about 125 
yards away. He sent a bullet through the 
Inohnarch’s back from above and the deer 
rolled down the hillside. Ben came up and 
as the deer was suffering, he put a bullet 
hear the heart. They dressed the animal 
und started on. It began snowing and soon 
the storm was so fierce that they could’) see 
fifty vards ahead, so were compelled to turn 
back to camp. That evening we had a most 
pleasant ‘time in camp. Outside the snow 
was eighteen inches deep. The wind 
Whistled around our tents, while we eujoyved 
the warm camp stove fires, and without 


“Ever deeper, deeper, deeper 

Fell the snow o’er all the landscape, 
Fell the covering show, and drifted 
Through the forest, round the village.’ 

In the morning the snow lay nearly two 
feet aeep. Homer, Ben and Jack started 
out to complete the attempt of bringing in 
the deer. After a long hard ride through 
the snow, that got deeper until at every step 
the saddle stirrups dragged in the show, 
they came to the seene of the battlefield. 
Alas! alas! only to find that the rain and 
snow had heated the deer, and the meat and 
hides were all spoiled, as well as the tine 
heads. They cut off the horns and brought 
them into camp. It was indeed a shame to 
Waste so much meat, but every possible ef- 
fort had been made to save it. 

October 17th the party divided up. each 
taking an equal number of dogs. It was de- 
cided by lot who was to have the first shot 
at lion, bear-or bob-cat. Deer season was 
over, so none were to be killed. The show 
of two feet was soon settled by the warm 
sun to a foot. John took Ben and Jack; 
they had the dogs, “Jim,” “Lead.” *Turk,” 
“LIN” and “Baldy.” They rode over fifty 
miles and were out of the saddles only about 
an hour during the day. They struck a cold 
hon track about 2 o'clock and followed. it 
four miles. The trail “grew hot,” then the 
fun began in earnest, up and down ravines 
and over fallen trees. nally, after an ex 
citing chase of an hour, the lion was treed. 
Kodaas were brought forth and pietures 


taken. Then Jack put a bullet through the 
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lion’s shoulder. Crashing down through the 
limbs it fell among the dogs. Together they 
rolled side. The lion. 
although wounded to death, made a splen- 
did 


beauty. 


down the mountain 


.ut for about ten minutes. He was a 


They soon had him skinned and the 


dogs feasted on his carcass. In camp that 
night we measured his lionship, and found 


he was just nine feet long from tip to tip. 


Homer, George and Charlie returned to 


camp with a fine specimen of a lynx, that 
George had killed by a well-aimed — shot, 
piercing the animal's. heart. We had all 
taken our kodaks and got some splendid 
views. We ran across another band of elk, 
about forty, and got close enough to get 
some pictures, 

To-day Homer's” party came in empty- 


handed. John’s party returned in the even- 
ing with a pretty lynx that 
the 


treed another, but it 


Epp killed up 
Cat.” 


was too late and snow 


near summit of “Sleepy They 
there too deep to cross the gulch after it. 
Charlie went to Meeker to-day, as he lad 
jromised to visit the Hayes boys, and too 
intending to remain in the mountains several 
weeks thought it best to give the other boys 
a better chance and kill his lion later, which 
he did. The boys appreciated his kindness. 
Snowed all last night and only John, Ho- 
mer, Epp and Jack decided to attempt the 
long ride to the traps. It decided to 
bring in the bear traps, as the snow was get 
Cat.” It was a 
hard ride, but Epp was well rewarded, for a 


was 


ting too deep on “Sleepy 


fine brown bear was caught in one of the 
traps and he fell heir to the skin. The big 


bear put up an interesting but mean fight 


With the dogs, although handicapped as he 

Was with the trap. 
Already the writer fully 

Written entirely much 


realizes he 
for one 


too 


article, 


RESULT OF ONE DAY S&S HUNT IN COLORADO, 


But the hunt he is describing is so eventful 
results, that he trusts 
the reader will overlook the breach of this 
lengthy narrative. At least 


What justified in this request, inasmuch as 


so extraordinary in 
he feels some 


this rehearsal consists entirely of facts as 
they occurred, 

October 2oUh was a day full of genuine ex 
citement. Just at 
found, and it 


lion’s track was 
dark when John, 
Ben and Jack came to the big tree where 
faithful “Jun.” assisted by the other dogs, 
had a lion at bay. 
the 


a 


was after 


John had trailed and as 
all afternoon, with little 
show to help him, before he was at last re 
warded for his careful work. 
his hardest 


sisted dogs 
This was one 
chases, 

the Jack and Ben wit 
that the law would 
not allow a Colorado hunter to indulge in, 
only happening as it did, by accident. One 
buck 
The deer was 


During afternoon 


essed a pretty chase 


of the unbroken dogs jumped a_ big 
While following the lion trail. 
so very close that the rest of the pack fol- 
lowed. The deer ran five miles in a 
and all the time within sight of the 


cirele 


hunters, who were on a high ledge. It was 
a fine chase and the large six-point deer 
passed within twenty yards of the horses. 


llere 


almost at the deer’s heels. 


John sueceeded in heading the dogs 
The buck seemed 
to have run to the horses for protection, A 
nile further and he would have fallen a vic 
tim,te his pursuers. 

All were out of breath from the long and 
hurried clinb up the mountain to the 


Where the lion was supposed to be. It 


ree 
so dark that they could only distinguish an 
object in the tree, without any apparent out 
line, It but 


was Ben's shot, being so dark 


it Was decided that Jack, too, should shoot, 
to make chances less dangerous. Jack 
counted, “One, two crack went Ben's 


ritle before three was spoken. (A little ner 
Then Jack tired. 


then Jack again, for he was a quick shot 


vous. Ben: not like you’) 


The lion growled and, being hit, moved 


nround the tree into a little plainer View to 
Ben, who, pointing his gun carefully—not be 


llin able to see the sighis 


fired twice in su 


cessiol shot told and the last one 
striking squarely in the shoulder brought the 
lion evashing to the ground. <A fall of 65 
feet didn’t seem te hurt him. Round one, 


and two with the dogs the lion had the best 
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it. hurting one of the younger hounds and 
eetting “Jim” through the front paw. The 
eyide and hunters rushed to the dogs’ as- 
sistance, as they had but part of the pack. 
fhe lion cleared the dogs with a bound of 
wenty feet and sat on his haunches ready 
, defend himself. The dogs were maneu- 
vering to get the advantage of the attack, 
when John fired with his  six-shooter and 
The shot had not given the echo 
when Jack sent a bullet to the finish, a lit- 
ile high, above the heart. The lion fell and 
ihe dogs rushed in to the death struggle. It 
was a long tramp to camp, so they left him 
and the next day the whole party returned 
io see Ben's big lion and get pictures of the 
battle ground. 


On the return trip next day George made 
an excellent shot, killing a large golden eagle 
at 150 yards. 

After the lion was skinned, Homer and 
George started on, to be gone all night,ex- 
pecting to stop at a ranch that evening. The 
rest of the party took the lion’s skin and re- 
turned early to camp. They saw deer in 
large Dumbers and easy shots, but deer were 
perfectly safe now. 

The following evening Homer and George 
returned with a fine female lion skin, also 
a small bob-cat. They had hunted hard and 
iid an interesting time killing the lion. 
fieorge said the cat was “an easy mark,” 
us he shot it with his six-shooter. The lion 

treed” several times while George was up 


the mountain. After waiting a while George 
came down, wondering where the guide was, 
and Homer had gone to find George. 
ing down over the rocks George suddenly 
found himself confronted by a lion sur- 
rounded by the dogs. A lion up a tree is not 
a litthe matier to the amateur, especially 
when he is alone, and the lion only a’ few 
yards away, in a serubby pine. 
Was “game,” and this 


Com- 


But George 
was his first lion. 
Crack! crack! in rapid succession. Best to 
take no chances, thought George. Down 
came the lion, and the dogs then had their 
fun. Homer returned to the finish. 

That night in camp we talked the trip over 
and of the wonderful success and splendid 
we had had. 
to break camp. 


going. 


On the morrow we were 
We sighed at the thought of 
We had been especially favored in 
having had two of the best guides in the 
West. Not of the best, but the best. 

Sunday morning and the camp is astir, 
and at 4:30 we have traveled twenty-five 
niles and are again at the Meeker Hotel. 
Monday morning we are on the stage to 
Rifle, where we arrived without accident. 
An all-night ride in the Pullman, and next 
inorning Colorado Springs, the prettiest lit- 
tle city in the West, greets us. 

The hunt is over, but we jive it over and 
over again in our minds’ eye, and dream of 
the time when we hope to again hear the 
musie of the hounds. 

COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 


THE EVENING RETURN. 
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SOME WESTERN MOONS. 


PART 


IN THE LAS] 


COUARTER. 


BY MARJONIE 


N ‘THE last 
quarter ol 
life's wan 
ing moonk 
there is 
light e 
nough only 
for reir 
spect ion 
et, in 
eompari 
son the 


vy adirish 


gaud of 
other and more pretentious phases there is 
much of quiet contentment in its tender re 
fulgence. 

It has been pessimistically said that retro 
spection is regret, but a life-long optimisin, 
begat of necessitous environment and fortu 
itous resignation, inclines me to a cheerful 
repudiation of that unpleasant heresy. Peo 
ple live largely in the past and I have a the- 
ory that human enjoyment is directly refer 
able in degree to individual deserts. Trou 
hles are mainly those of one’s own making. 
and the world would be happier if it had mot 
so Inany feverish and usually false desires, 

I do not presume to assert that the sum of 
human happiness is simple resignation to 
circumstance, or that he is most blest 

“Who doth ambition shun 

And loves to iie i the sun, 

secking the food he eats, 

Content wi’ what he gets.” 
but the conclusion has been irresistibly 
forced upon me that the independent ranch 
ero Who ranches wisely and well gets the 
lion’s share of the fun and “holds the age” 
over his less fortunate brother of the city 


chained down by the shackles of business 
and conventionality, 


‘For brick and mortar breed tilth and crime, 
With a pulse of evilthat throbs and beats; 

\nd menare withered before their prime 
By the curse paved in with the lanes and 

streets. 

\nd lungs are poisoned and shoulders bowed 
In the smothering reek of milland mine; 

\nd death stalks in on the struggling crowd 
But he shuns the shadow of oak and pine.” 
Iam not caviling, undersiand me, at. the 

varied and various amenities of city life. 1 

have known thousands of good, normally 

intellected people, both men and women, 
who find their everlasting account in city 
dwelling—people to whom my fondly deemed 

“pleasures” would be a veritable bore, if lot 

u virtual hardship. But never have | found 

one of this class who was not both lethally 

blase and more or less weary of it all. True 
physical enjoyment is an unknown quantity 
in their lives, and if pleasures do come occu 
sionally they are spasmodic and ephemera! 
There are hundreds of these good. people 
who delude themselves with the idea that, 
us a sanitary measure purely, they do their 
full duty when they temporarily rush out 
into the blessed woods with the avowed. it 
iention of “roughing it! Just why any 
suhe person should impose such a disagre: 
able penance upon himself—for of a verii)s 
they do usually rough it with a vengeance 

goes bevond my limited understanding. li 

a long life time of camping IT have learned 

that the only virtue thereof lies in’ smoot 

ing it instead of roughing it—we generall) 
vet it rough enough under all ordinary co 
ditions! 

These dear people do not seem to realize 
that this annual desire to return to first cou 

ditions is only the frantic endeavor of N 


ture to get back to herself. They come, wi 


a curious resignation to the faddish vac 
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ral. 
hat, 
heir 


oul 


nal requirement, to sleep on amateurishly 
weled beds on the stubby ground and won- 
at their unaeccountably Keen appetites. 
wey do not appreciate the fact that the 
oser one gets to the bosom embrace of old 
other earth, the more invigorating one’s 
epose, Some come with a multitude of awe 
uspiring “camping devices which would 
yiove sour-tempered coyote to hilarious 
irth. They have fearfully and wonder 
fully devised appliances for roughing il 
which—striet candor and a stern regard for 
the truth compels me to admit are eminently 
idapted to that end—and they go back to the 
cily after a season of entirely unnecessary 
discomfort, disgusted both with camping and 
with themselves. 

It is no wonder! Camping is as much a 
science, a fine art, as running a smelter or 
playing a pians. It is an accomplishment 
ihat cannot be attained by only a few desul- 
ory attempts ina life time. As there is no 
roval road to knowledge so is there also no 
vold-paved trail to enjoyable and perfect 
camping. It is a cumulative atiainment and 
one only acquired by personal and continued 
expericnce, You do not need much duffle 
io its accomplishment. Come to our moun- 
tains, plains and canons “con amore” and 
liavhap in ten years you will learn how, 
Books do not teach it—ihat is the printed 
hooks of men—but Nature writes the recipe 
in her own inimitable folio for the benetit of 


those who come truly and honestly to make 
their devoirs at her shrine in the vast temple 
built not by human hands. 
“Only to him whose coat of rags 

Has pressed at night her regal feet 

Shall come the secrets, strange and sweet, 
Of century pines and beetling crags. 
For him the goddess shall unlock 

The golden secrets which have lain 

Ten thousand years, through frost and rain, 
Deep in the bosom of the rock.” 

Apprenticed early to the art it is just pos- 
sible that now in the sere and withered leaf 
of senile journeymanship, if I may coin a 
word, I have grown calloused and too gross 
for more refined sensations. Be that as it 
nay, in the introspective and retrospective 
light of life’s last lunar quarter I fail to find 
a single associated regret in the contempla- 
tion of the many moons IT have dwelt in the 
Wilderness. 


I do not regret the unknown pomps and 
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Vanities of the civilization T have put behind 
me, I do not regret the many (probable) lost 
chances of social distinction which city life 
in all) likelihood, have cursed me 
with. I do not regret, in short, anything em- 
bodied in or resulting from my election to 
narry a woods loafer and loaf with him 
along the picturesque trail of frontier life. 

The only possible resource from which a 
regret could spring is the disturbing know! 
edge that the present generation will con 
clude the possibilities for another woman's 
enjoyment like unto mine. The frontier, 
With all iis) seductive possibilities, is no 
more; the game will soon be a thing of the 
past; and the privacy, rest and peace of the 
mountain solitudes be soon numbered amoig 
those things which were. 

It is true that these things still exisi in 
modified quality, but it is the modification 
Which hurts! The oppressive laws, con 
cocted in the foul thinking cities for the an 
hoyance and discomfort of the hardy and 
venturesome mountaineer, now debar au 
honest man from the pleasures and profits of 
sport. 

Tenderfeet under the villainous guidance 
and abettance of unprincipled guides and 
pertidious, perjured deputy game wardens, 
are encouraged to come into our game pre 
serves and wantonly kill and criminally 
Waste more good game than would support 
a dozen ranchmen’s families throughout the 
year. But let one of the latter shoot a buck 
in an hour of summer hecessity and the city 
“sportsmen” (7) of to-day grow hysterical 
with virtuous indignation and clamor for 
his drastic debasement, if not indeed for his 
life! 

Of course, being a woman, I am courte 
ously exempt from all such molestation and 
propose, how and whenever the necessity 
arises, to shoot the deer or antelope of my 
need—if I can “hold” straight enough. In 
half a life time of intimate and familiar ac- 
quaintance with ranchmen I have never 
known one of them to transgress the liws 
of decent sportsmanship or to wantonly de- 
stroy game or game fish in any manner. 
They are the people of the single missiled 
rifle and the decent rod and line. It is the 
city scoundrel who shoots buckshot at suck- 
ling fawns and dynamites the trout streams. 

Who will mendaciously dare, or consist 
enily can contradict me in this? 
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Who made this glorious country what it 
is? Who cleared the path for sickly civiliza- 
tion? Who developed the unsuspected re- 
sources of the West and made a healthy cer- 
tainty of a very dubious and perilous possi- 
bility 

It was and is the ranche men and women 
the hardy, industrious, rough virtued but 
tender hearted and innately courageous 
mountaineers, with whom I am proud to be 
classed. What Daniel Boone was to the 
“Dark and Bloody Ground” of Wentucky. 
Colorado’s mountaineers are and have been 
io the Centennial state. Was it a crime in 
Boone to keep venison in the mouths of his 
little ones the year around’? In like reason 
is the present pound of flesh ours, and I, for 
one, am going to cut it off in legal open sea 
son. And if beef is scarce in summer time 
and, as is usual at that time, hard to get and 
harder to eat when gotten, why, the buck 
deer or antelope who attempts to bite me 
will pay the extreme penalty. 

This is woman's logic, eh? Well, yes; and 
logic that will attain its ends. In my old 
age IT have grown impatient of senseless dis 
cussion and I will waste no time in sickly) 
sentimentalities, preferring to argue the mat 
ter with my rifle should the occasion arise. 
Only catch me—an exorbitant taxpayer—go- 
ing hungry for meat when game of my own 
possession (for [am a Colorado woman, and 
Colorado’s game belongs to Colorado’s peo 
ple) is running around loose! 

But F reminds me that I am “on the 
wrong slot and jumping the trail” of my ini- 
tial purpose. What I started out to say was 
that in the long years preceding this last 
quarter of my life’s moon I have gradually 
come toa realization of the fact that women 
of to-day are foolishly and indefensibly de- 
priving themselves of much of the choicesi 
natural enjoyment which is their just due. 

Why do you allow your better halves to 
selfishly desert you in the choicest season of 
the year, coolly consigning you to the tender 
mercies of the gossiping town, while they 
sneak off to the woods and streams to enjoy 
alone the most delightful of experiences’ Is 
it because you do not know of the beatitudes 
of a two months’ Camp in our mountain par- 
adises? If so, let me enlighten you. 

Nowhere, or hohow, can you cram so much 
solid enjoyment and healthful, mind and 
body rejuvenating comfort into a two month 


as in a well ordered and properly regulated 
camp. If you doubt it just insist om your 
lord and master’s leaving behind a_ portion 
of the usually large supply of villainous 
whisky he generally encumbers his dutile 
with, on his next trip, and take you, instead, 
for a more potent and less pernicious stimu- 
sant. 

He will generally kick a little at first, at- 
ter the unreasonable fashion of men, and 
will endeavor to dissuade you by variou 
und specific sophistries from your resolution 

but don’t you be dissuaded! If he be the 
true, loveable fellow that every good 
woman's husband should be, this first’ ex- 
perience will forever settle the question, 
He will never again go a camping without 
you, and you will have learned the blessing 
of a respite from the hollow mockery ot 
your overprized civilization. 

Learn to shoot and fish, and to cook and 
bake—to do your fair share of camp work in 
short, and you will be the better for it! You 
will be surely none the worse for knowing 
that you are able ata pinch, not only to sus 
iain your loved one’s life at the dinner table, 
but to protect it, as well, should the emer 
geney arise, in the field. 

There is a great and blessed independence 
i any acquirement of knowledge or pei 
sonal skill and address. You will be none 
the worse for the ability to shoot for you 
own or loved one’s life, or the address not 
only to secure the means of existence but 
io prepare it toothsomely for your mutual 
delectation. Try it, dear sisters of the pale 
faces, delicate constitutions and over sensi- 
live nerves. Get into closer communion with 
dear old \wother Nature and watch her coax 
the roses back to your cheeks and light and 
life back to your eyes and systems. She is 
a good old mother and wit do much for you 
if you will but give her a chance. 

But the light is growing dimmer and I am 
couscious of over garrulous imposition, Be- 
ing an old woman I am entitled to the pre 
rogatives of my years and am to be for 
given, Should I, in these disjointed commu- 
hications, have conveyed anything that will 
be of service to my sisters in any connection, 
Il am amply repaid. The winters are get- 
ting colder with the years. The moon, now 
in its last quarter, is rapidly dwindling to a 
mere thread. Soon it will be but a memory 
in the uncertainty of coming night and with 
it I will pass forever beyond the range. 
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If the Indian theology be true there will be 
“good hunting,” as Kipling says, on the 
other side and there will shine again my 
much loved “hunter’s moon.” But whether May it so happen to every woman! 
t shine or not my duty is plain and the trail Good night! 

clear. Be it ever so steep and rocky I gladly MAYBELL, COLO 


welcome it, knowing that strong and sustain- 
ing wilh be the arm of the rugged woods 
loafer thrown about me. 


THREE WEEKS ON 


THE WHITE RIVER. 


BY THERESA 


HEWITT. 


TYOR THE past two “The Moon Shone Bright and the Stars 
ia years the height Gave Light” at 4 o’clock next morning, when 
of my ambition I heard Uncle Harvey call out, “Hurry up 
had been to killa and get your rifle if you want to bring in the 
So big deer. The first venison.” It took me just five minutes 
rs longed-for oppor- to array myself in my purple and fine linen 

‘ tunity was af- commonly known as a short skirt, sweater, 
forded me last Cartridge belt and a pair of stout calf-skin 
September when boots. During the night about ten inches of 


: snow had fallen, but we started off accom- 
panied by that fondest of all companions, 
posed that we ‘ 
; hope, and had not gone far when a bright 
; camp fire blazed up in front of us. No in- 
troductions are necessary in camp and we 
soon learned that our neighbors composed a 
party of six men from Missouri, who, uke 
ourselves, were anxious to secure Camp ment 


four weeks in the 
White River 
country, in Colorado, hunting big game. 
\ccordingly two days later six of us left 
Carbondale with the regulationscamping out- 
lit, consisting of two covered wagons, saddle 


pohies, tents, Navajoes, guns, rods—not for- 
vetting the tin dishes and bacon—and alto- 
sether were quite as merry a party as ever 
started out on murder bent. 

ur motto being “White River or Bust,” at 
the end of the third day we reached the 
promised land and pitched our tents at Yel- 
low Jacket pass. After doing full justice to 
the supper and listening to the usual camp- 
lire stories of thrilling experiences and hai: 
breadth escapes, we retired to dream of In- 
juns and bears. 


The guide was a queer old man, who was 
known about camp as Uncle Harvey, and 
uothing gave him more pleasure than to see 
is tenderfeet swallow some fabulous tale 
Which would have made the author of the 
‘Arabian Nights” turn green with envy. 


CASTING FOR THE WILY TROUT. 
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There was no time for swapping iies, but I 


obtained their consent, if fortune Came ms 


Way, to secure them some venison (none of 


them Claiming to be a dead shot). 


It must be remembered that the Colorad« 


“HEAP GOOD.” 


valve law is very striet in prescribing 
limit of the nimrod’s sport, each person 
ing allowed to kill only one buck in seasou, 
besides the necessary camp meat, 

A four-mile walk brought us to the partic 
ular run-way where [To owas to achieve in 
mortal fame, as the guide expressed ii. Var 
tially screened by some oak brush, with a 
fine view of the nearest draw, we waited 
the longest time: it seemed an eternity to We, 
sitting there in the cold, gray dawn. But ell 
things come to him who waits, 2nd my pa 
tience was rewarded by the sight of three 
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deer—a doe and two fawns—the first | i: 
ever seen running wild. I ¢lutehed my 
with a feverish desire to shoot, but wishing 
to be a good sportswoman, I decided oi 
violate the law, and thus avoided the writ 
of the ever vigilant game wardens of. thin 
locality. Not more than ten or fifteen mi 
utes later two pretty fellows appeared, cou 
ing directly towards us, and we could jus 
Inake them out to be two large bucks. 

Unele Harvey, being a firm believer in th 
buck fever and knowing that I had beeiy ex 
posed, kept cautioning me not to get ex 
cited, to which I angrily replied, “Do; 
speak to me or you'll spou the whole thins.” 
although the wind was in our favor, they 
stopped about two hundred yards from vs 
and threw up their heads in that ever sus) 
cious way. There was my chance. Tie 
larger one was then standing broadside, 
Raising my rifle to a level with the left 
shoulder, I fired. The shot hit home, andi 
cun you imagine my astonishment on seeing 
Mr. Buck drop in his tracks. 

Up went my hat with a war ery that mus 
have frightened the game for miles around. 
Then came the tug of war—Uncle Harvey 
actually made me cut their throats, alt i 
which we started for camp, where I held an 
informal reception. Oh! that was a day o! 
iriumph, and it is unnecessary to tell of the 
airs I assumed over the whole party. 

The next few days in camp are never to 
be forgotten. The forest fires were driving 
the game down in droves of two and three to 
thirty, and more deer were seen, even by the 
oldest hunters, than for a dozen years pre 
vious. On breaking camp there was not ou 
of us but could boast of having stopped the 
career of a large, festive buck. 

Our home trip was made in good healt, 
good spirits and good luck, each one of the 
fairer sex feeling indeed like a new woman. 
and fully determined to repeat the experi 
ence next year. 

DENVER, COLO. 


HOMEWARD POUND 
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A MONTH IN MIDDLE PARK. 


LING sirong 
believer in rec- 
reative sudan 
mer trips, it is 
not a dittieul, 
or liborious ef 
fort, when the 
time comes 
each yvear. foi 
prepare 
for the sum 
mer outing 
There are at 
least two pleas 
unt things tu 
look forward io 
in connection with the annual trip—one is 
he sport io be had while out and the other 
<s the new skin that a man creeps into tor, 
rather, which grows over him) after his re 
urn home. Tam one of the kind who like 

) take things easy on a hunting or fishing 
irip. There is a solace to be had when you 
tuke a couple of teams and just) potter 
jlong, enjoying en route the scenery and 
Winer incidents, which whet the appetite for 
ihe more exciting adventures to follow. 
There is an “at home” feeling abroad i a 
iams being when his family is with him, 
joo, Which is not noticeable when the party 
s composed only of members of the sierne: 
SUX. 

Qn the morning of July 18, 1S9S, a party 
wis formed to go on a month's hunting and 
tishink trip on the Williams Fork, in North- 
ern Colorado. The writer, lis wife and boy 
were three lucky members of the above- 
hamed party. We left Denver on the Gulf 
irain, going to Empire, where we were met 
by one of our party, Sam, the black man, and 
iwo wagons, one of which had been rigged 
up especially for the trip, and the other a 
comfortable spring wagon in which we rode. 

Leaving Empire at 11:30 a m. by team we 
soon began the ascent of Berthoud Pass, one 
of the prettiest mountain roads in Colorado. 
We passed by the myriads of sweet-smelling 


KENDRICK. 


pines, by the rippling, singing stream, up. up 
above the busy world below—up to where the 
blasting shot of the miner is as familiar as 
the clang! clang! of the cable car bell in the 
city—up above the weoded valleys and the 
foothills, and even the distant mountains. 
where the fragrant mountain wild) tlawers 
add a scent to the air as fragrant as the pei 
fume of arose. It is here and on such ocen 
sinus that we really begin to get in toueh 
With nature and commune with the Maker. 
irail is suddenly discovered lending up 
from the road to a mine. All hands dis 
Mount and iake the zigzag path, the result 
being an hour's inspection of the immediate 
Vicinity, including the mine, whieh is 
profitable. Over sixty-five varieties of thow 
ers were discovered growing on the moun 
iain site by the “botanist” of the party. 

As we near the summit we are glad to put 
on our wraps, While at Spruce Lodge, on the 
other side of the pass, where we arrived at 
7p. mn, We were told that water froze there 
hearly every night in the vear. It was here 
that we camped for the night. Our song 
singing and siory-telling around the big 
camp-tire at Spruce Lodge that night was 
one of the features of the trip. 

The next day's ride was a pleasant one, 
bringing us to Hot Sulphur Springs at 5 p. 
m. Two hours later we arrived at our desti 
hation the Groves Cottage, on Williams 
Fork, a cosy place tucked in behind high 


EN ROUTE FOR THE HUNTING FIELDS. 
12 
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hills. with a pretty stretch of meadow in 
front. 

The members of the party were all anxjous 
to try the fishing, and could hardly wait till 


THE LADIES EQUIPPED FOR THE HUNT. 


morning to arrange the tackle and begin. 
The next morning we arose with the sun, 
and separated into groups—the ladies being 
especially enthusiastic over the mysteries of 
fly-casting. The first day’s catch was a large 
one, and many other days of good luck fol 
lowed. Life in the mountains on a camping 
trip is always one continual round of pleas 
ure, and on this occasion each day brought 
forth its special sport and fun. For in- 
stance, a day's tishing on Williams Fork 
would be followed by another day’s fishing 
on the Grand, and again by a drive over the 
hills and gulches in search of grouse and 


sage hens. The sage chickens were found 


KNEE-DEEP IN THE SWIRUING STREAM. 


especially plentiful about the springs and the 
little draws and gulches. They were fre 
quently seen in bunches of twenty-five to 
fifty along the roadside. One of our favorit: 
trips was to take the light wagon, a tent and 
provisions to last several days and drive up 
to Ute Park, a distance of eighteen miles 
Although at this peint the beaver dams and 
heavy growth of willows impeded fishing in 
places, yet the gamy qualities of the trout 
io be found there more than repaid us fo) 
the bruises and duckings which we re 
cieved. And where is the person who 
would not be willing to undergo some fa 
tigue and privation for the thrilling sensa 
tion experienced when good-sized trout 
takes the fly and gallivants off with it, leay 
ing you to fight not only a battle requiring 
diplomacy and skill, but some patience and 
strength besides’ The first experience is 
always the source of a desire for the second 
encounter, While succession of battles 
teaches proficiency, which is the first stage 
and the making of the confirmed angler. 
And who would not be an angler in such a 
state as Colorado, where but a step from our 
door brings us to the finest fishing streanis 
in the world? 

At the head of the Ute Park are to be 
found the beaver dams, where the industri- 
ous beavers have taken possession of the 
number of large pools, which proved to be 
ithe ideal home for large trout. 

After a month of this sort of life we 1 
uctantly made preparations for the return 
all greatly benetited in health and agreeing 
that a camping trip is the very best way in 
which to enjoy a short summer outing. 
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EDITED BY WILLIAM COOKE DANIELS. 


SPENCER B. HORD, ASSOCIATE, IN CHARGE 
The editor will be prepared to answer to the 
best of his ability questions relating to the differ 
ent phases of photography, and will also be glad 
to receive expressions of opinion and experi 


ences of photographers at all times for use in 
this department. 


ART IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 

It is held by many that there is no such 
thing as photographie art. It is true that 
the photographer who endeavors to produce 
artistic work has many difficulties to con- 
tend with that the artist in oils or pencil has 
not: but to make the statement that work of 
true artistic merit cannot be produced by 
ihe camera is absurd. To the true artist in 
;hotography, the process means something 
more than the mere pressing of a button. It 
ineans study, practice, artistic training and 
ability. 

To distinguish art from accident is the 
principal difficulty of the average amateur, 
who knows practically nothing of art. He 
may realize that his picture is good, but why 


it is good he does not know; or, perhaps we 
should more advisedly say, did not know, 
for the photographer of to-day, and especial- 
ly the amateur, is beginning to want to 
“know” and to study and experiment move 
and more. The magazine of to-day is in a 
measure responsible for this, as the cost of 
half-tone reproductions is so small that cop- 
ies of the best works of both the 


ters” 


“old mas- 
and of the modern painters are scat- 
tered broadcast into every house in this coun- 
iry, and the photographer, perhaps uncon- 
ciously at first, compares his 
theirs 


work with 
begins to comprehend that there is 
something in composition and handling; that 
a photograph can be made something more 
than a minute reproduction of everything in 
range of his lens. 

Then, if he be of the right sort, he will 
commence his evolution. From the careless 
glance at some recognized work of art, he 
now begins to make a closer inspection, to 
note the lights and shades, the position of 


the horizon, the. foreground and the various 


points that distinguish art from mediocrity. 
And if he be wise he will make the ae- 
quaintance of some one who has made a 
study of art and who will be only too glad 
to put him on the right track. 
he will soon Come over to the ever-growing 
Inajority who declare that 


By so doing 


there is such a 


‘thing as art in photography, and he will be 


able to demonstrate it, too. 


THE HANDS IN PORTRAITURE. 

In view of the prominent and oftentimes 
unsightly positions in photographic portraits 
which are assumed by the hands of the sit- 
ter, the following suggestions, given by Mr. 
Nanthus Smith in Anthony’s Bulletin, are 
well worth attention. Mr. Smith 
part: “When the fingers are extended 
straight out and held close together, the ef- 
fect is stiff, and, if they are kept straight 
and spread equally, the result is a sprawled, 
awkward look. When the hand is open, 
three fingers pose together better than two, 
and some of the fingers should be drawn up, 
but not all equally. A completely doubled- 
up hand is not good—it is like a fist; but a 
pose in the position of holding a pen or pen- 
cil, or when writing or drawing, is one which 
looks well from many poinis of 


says in 


view. <A 
very bad arrangement of the hand is when 
it is held flat and the fingers doubled up to 
the second joint. The squareness of the 
form and the impression of the ends of the 
fingers being cut off are very unpleasant.” 
Naturalness and unconsciously suspended 
action seems to be the all-important point, 
und this wil be the most likely to result if 
employment of some kind is found for them, 
either in the holding of some object or the 
actual doing of some action, which, of 
course, must have a direct and logical con- 
hection with the general pose and surround. 
ings, and which must not be of sufticient 
prominence to lead from the motive of the 
picture itself, but rather should harmonize 
with and be subservient to it. 


M. L. Dooms operates as follows in ob- 
taining rapid proofs on bromide paper from 
wet negatives. A piece of bromide paper of 
the required size is placed in a dish filled 
With clean water, and, when thoroughly 
soaked, the wet negative is also placed in 
the dish; the two films are brought into con- 
tact, carefully squeezed, and then allowed 
to lie at the bottom of the dish with the bro- 
mide paper underneath. The dish is then 


exposed to light for the necessary time, the 
paper and negative separated, and the fo: 
mer developed. 
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THE FEBRUARY COMPETITIUN. 

The subject of this competition, “Land 
scapes,” with the introduction of life, is 
one of the most difficult that an artist 
has to attempt, from an artistic stand 
point,as it is extremely difficult to ob 
tain natural posing of the figures and at 
the same time render them of co-ordinate 
value with the balance of the picture. 
Weare pleased to say that the winning 
prints have not only accomplished this 
result, but at the same time they furnish 
twootf the most pleasing and artistic ef 
fects that it has been our pleasure to 
view in some time. We only regret that 
the half-tone process of reproduction 
cannot render all the delicate beauty 
possessed by the originals. 

Rk. J. Coleman was awarded 
the medal for his study enti 
tled“Lowl Occupation.” His 
handling of the subject is 
mnasterly from all points and 
will rank with the efforts of 
the foremost photographers 
of to-day. 

Gilbert Hassell received the 
second award tor his study 
entitled “When the Drowsy 
World is) Dreaming.” Mr. 
Hassell attempted a difficult 
feat in photography, and his 
handling of the subject shows 
him to be not only a master of 
technique, but possessed of a 
large amount of the true art- 
istic feeling. 

Geo. B. Speer of New York 
City was awarded special 
mention for his subject enti- 
tled “ Memories,” a very pleas- 
ing thing, though marred by 
the preponderance of paral- 
le) lines. We would suggest 
that if Mr. Speer had opened 
the gate about half, a more 
pleasing result would have 
been secured. The posing and 
the position of the figure are 
good and the point of view 
well selected. 

To the judges who so kind- 
ly assisted us we extend our Photo by 


R. J. Coleman 


Winner of First Prize in OUTDOOR LIFE’s February Photo 


hearty thanks and apprecia- 
tion. 


ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE C. C. C. 
The sixth annual exhibition of the Col 
orado Camera Club was held at their 
rooms in Denver during the week follow 
ing Christmas and was from all points a 
decided success. That the members dur- 
ing the vear 1898 have studied the artistic 
side of photography was more than evi 
dent to those who visited their exhibition 

of the vear previous. 

Phe committees in charge are to be 
commended for their action in estab 
lishing a salon section, in which were 
admitted only pictures of marked artistic 
conception and pictures in the best sense 
of the word, and to the credit of the 


members we are clad to be able to say 


LOWLY OCCUPATION. 


graphic Competition. 
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that in this section were prints that 
would eompare favorably with those of 
any exhibition in the country. 

In all there were about two hundred 
prints shown, the majority tastefully 
framed and all shown in a room taste- 
fully decorated in palms and flowers. 

We regret that limited space will not 
allow us to make special mention of the 
many good things shown. 


COMPETITION NOTICE. 
The subjects tor 1899 are as follows: 
March Full-Figure Portraiture, with 
special attention to posing and arrange- 
ment of drapery. 


Photo by Gilbert Hassell. WHEN THE DROWSY 


Awarded Honorable Mention in OUTDOOR 


April Night Photography; actual 
night scenes without the aid of flash- 
light. 

May Flashlights; any subject. 

June—Hand-Camera work. 

July--Flower Studies. 

August Landscape and Marine. 

September—Still Life. 

October Interiors. 

November— “The Old Folks.” 

December Miscellaneous. 


RULES OF COMPETITION. 


Competitors may send in as many ex- 
hibits for each competition as they see 
fit, but each exhibit must have firmly at- 
tached to it a coupon cut from this mag- 
azine, showing the date and subject of 
the competition for which it is intended. 
The April coupon may be found on last 
reading page of this issue. The name 
and address of the competitor and the 
title or name of the exhibit must appear 
on this coupon. Filling. in the spaces 
left for lens, plate, time of day, ete., is 
optional, but it is earnestly requested 
that such details be furnished whenever 
possible, as their publication, in the case 


WORLD IS DREAMING, 
LIFE’S February Photographic Competition. 


of winning exhibits, may be of assist- 
ance to others. 

Exhibits must be wholly the work of 
the competitor sending them, made from 
original negatives, and no exhibit shall 
be eligible for more than one competi- 
tion. Prints must be unframed and 
mounted on some firm support, with the 
coupon enclosed in blank envelope 
pasted on the back of the mount; and 
nothing may be written or pasted on the 
face of the mount. Competitors are re- 
quested to use care and judgment in 
mounting their prints. 
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THE BEGINNER’S COLUIIN. 
CHAPTER Il—APPARATUS. 


The selection of an outfit is of the first im- 
portance, and it is better to be guided by 
some friend who has had experience than to 
depend solely on the word of some dealer or 
manufacturer who has some particular line 
to present and who will describe in glowing 
terms the many advantages of his instru- 
ment over all others. The amount that you 
feel you will be able to invest will of Course 
have much weight in determining this mat- 
ter, but we strongly advise against the pur- 
chase of any of the many cheap and make- 
shift affairs. 


The advantages of the 4x5 folding cam- 


Photo by Geo. Speer, New York 


era are many, the tirst being the economy 
during the inevitable plate-spoiling period, 
and secondly, the ease with which it may be 
transported, oa cveling trip any camera 
above this size becomes quite a burden after 
the first few miles, while the little 4x5 will 
not only secure you many pleasing memen 
toes, but will not prove a veritable “old man 
of the sea” and make vou wish you had left 
it at home. 

A camera with rising and sliding front and 
reversible back will of Course cost more than 
one without these conveniences, but these 
features are well worth the additional out 
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“MEMORIES.” 


\warded Favorable Mention in OUTDOOR LIFE's February Photographic Competition. 


lay. It will be well to purchase with your 
instrument six double plate holders, so that 
the contents of an entire box of plates may 
be loaded at once, although a dozen expos- 
ures is probably more than you will expose 
ina day if you are really after artistic work. 

In selecting a tripod do not purchase the 
cheapest or the lightest one you can find. 
It should, for convenience, be of the folding 
variety and must, when erected, be perfectly 
rigid. A point of importance likely to be 
overlooked is the focusing cloth. In this 
inatter be generous; be sure to get one large 
and heavy, black velvet being about the best 
material. The ones of rubber are apt to 
peal and thus afford many openings for the 


light. which will, of course, prevent the op- 
erator from obtaining the requisite effects. 
A couple of tapes some six inches long sewed 
io the corners will be of advantage, as with 
them you can firmly fasten your cloth around 
ithe camera, which you will find will add 
largely to your comfert should the wind hap- 
pen to be blowing. 

In the matter of developing trays beware 
of japanned iron; they are an abomination. 
Rubber and glass are both good, but brittle, 
and if you intend to Keep your trays in one 
place we would recommend the white enam 
eled iron or granite ware, 
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The dark room is of great importance. 
You may be able to do good work in the bath- 
voom or some other room extemporized for 
the occasion, but we would advise, where 
possible, that a room be set apart solely for 
that purpose. Preferably, this room should 
not have more than one window, and this 
should be fitted with a frame covered with 
at least four thicknesses of orange or ruby 
fabric, and this in turn covered with an 
opaque shade which may be pulled down 
when desired. Do not depend on the day- 
light that comes through this screen, as it is 
dangerous. It is much better to have the 
outside light all shut out and depend on arti- 
ficial light to develop with. There are 
many developing lanterns on the market, but 
there are few that are satisfactory, and if 
you care to take the trouble you can make a 
much better one for yourself at a small cost. 
We have such a one that has been in use 
for a humber of years, which did not cost, 
lamp and all, to exceed seventy-five cents. 
An empty starch box was procured from the 
family grocer with a sliding top. The bot- 
tum was removed and harrow cleats nailed 
on to receive two sheets of glass, one of ruby 
und one of orange, this covered by a curtain 
of ruby fabric, the bottom of the box now 
becoming the front of the lantern. We then 
made ventilation traps on the top and back 
and placed inside a small ordinary coal oil 
lamp, Which cost, complete, twenty-five 
cents. This lantern has been in use for a 
number of years, has never smoked or gone 
out at a critical stage in development, and, 
While not a thing of beauty, is a shining ex 
‘imple of “handsome is as handsome does.” 

The beginner being properly equipped tor 
work may how proceed to be initiated into 
ithe mysteries of focusing and the use of 
stops, Which will be treated in our next 
chapter. 


IN RE INTENSIFYING. 

In intensifying weak or flat platinotypes, 
ihe use of gallic acid is the only certain 
ineans of procuring intensification of the sil- 
ver. For this purpose prepare a stock solu 
tion of cold saturated gallic acid and a 10 
per cent. solution of silver nitrate. Limimedi 
ately before use, mix: 


Gallic acid solution............ 1% ounces. 


Silver nitrate solution. .........91 min. 


Before the platino print is soaked in this 
bath it must be well soaked in water. The 
precipitate on the platino print will be ex- 
tremely fine. When the picture attains the 
desired strength it is put into a weak bath 
of acetic acid and water, followed by two or 
three baths of fresh water. By using the 
following platinum bath the silver will be 
turned into metallic platinum: 
Chloroplatinate of potash........ 15 grains. 
Water. . Ounces 

The print remains in this bath until the 
picture by transmitted light appears a clear 
black and is then washed for a half hour. 
This method of intensification is, of course, 
only suitable for prints which have been cor- 
rectly exposed, but which appear flat. Un- 
der-exposed prints would only gain in con- 
trast, and would, therefore, have a very hard 
appearance. 


THE LEAD INTENSIFIER. 

Herr Hirsehfeldt, in the Wiener Freier 
Photographen-Zeitung, strongly recommends 
the lead intensifier, on the grounds that it 
gives an almost unlimited intensification. 
absolute clearness if there is not any fog al 
ready in the negative, a very fine grain, and 
with absolute permanency if a sulphide is 
used to blacken the film. The solutions he 


uses are: 


Potassium ferrideyvanide ......... 


In this the negative is bleached and then 
blackened with an old and used hydroqui 
none developer. The bleached negative must 
be well washed prior to blackening, and the 
bleaching should not be carried too far, as 
this method gives very great intensification. 
When placed in the developer, the negative, 
Which is more or less yellow from the lead 
bath, turns white and then dark brown. If 
the intensification is not sufficient, the opera 
tion may be repeated. If it is required to 
clear the negative before intensification, it 
should be left in the lead bath till bleached 
quite through, then thoroughly washed and 
placed in a ten per cent. solution of sodium 
sulphite till sufficiently reduced, then dark 
ened by the developer. 


The Only Dining Car Route to California 
Is the Union Pacific. Quickest time, finest 
equipment; Pullman Palace Sleepers, buffet li 
brary smoking cars, free reclining chair cars. 
11-5t 


Ticket office 911 17th street. 
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OPEN CRITICISS, 


Under this heading will be reproduced 


each month some print entered in our 
competitions not winning a prize, for 


open criticism, not only for the benefit 
of the competitor but others as well. 


Photo by Cooper E. Nott 


The above print has not been trimmed, 
but is reproduced in its entirety. Now, 
criticise it from every point of view. Use 
a post-card and limit yourself to 100 
words. 

The best criticisms will be published 
next month, when a new picture will be 
given. 

The writer of the best criticism will be 
vivena year’s subscription to OUTDOOR 
LIFE, either for himself or a friend, as 
may be desired. 

Address your post-card to Photo Ed- 
itor OUTDOOR LIFE and send it in not 
later than February 20, 1899. 


WINNER JANUARY POST-CARD CRITICISM 


Cut off the right one-third of the pict- 
ure. This will remove the figure from 
almost the exact center and improve the 
perspective. Yours, etc., 

MARY B. KEITH. 

JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


TONING BROMIDES. 


lor. E. Vogel suggests the following method 
for improving the tones of bromide trans 
parencies and prints, or for complete ton 


ing. Two solutions are required, a one per 


CONTENTMENT. 


cent, solution of ammonio-citrate of iron, and 
a one per cent. solution of potassium ferrid- 
cyanide. Both solutions will keep in the 
dark, and should be made as follows: 
Sol. iron parts. 
Glacial acetic acid ...............10 
Sol. potassium ferrideyanide. .... 

The tixed and well-washed prints or trans- 
parencies become first bluish-black and then 
deep blue in this bath. Greenish tones may 
be obtained by toning first with the ordinary 
uranium and then in the above bath, or hw 
using the following: 
Sol. uranium nitrate 1 per cent.)..25 parts, 
Sol. iron am.-citrate (1 per cent... .25 
(Flacial acetic acid ...............10 
Sol. potass, ferrideyanide (1p. ¢.). 


Subscribe for OUTDOOR LIFE, $1.00 per 
year. 
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MAGAZINE WINDOW DISPLAYS. 


Many of the news stands of the country 
und it profitable to make window displays 
«f Outdoor Life each month. To the enter- 
prising vender of literature we would say 
‘hat the experience of those who have made 
such displays is that twice the usual number 
(f copies are sold as a result. We shall be 
glad at any time to loan to any news stand 
for such purpose 25, 50 or 100 copies, to be 
promptly returned to us after use. 


New years Mum 


Qurpoor 


We submit herewith a picture taken at 
Hamilton & Kendrick’s bookstore, Denver. 
showing a window decorated with copies of 
Gutdoor Life. As this is one of the largest 
und most enterprising concerns of the kind 
in the country the fact that they very often 
give up a window to the magazine is proof 
that many others in the larger cities might 
follow their example with profit to them 


“elves. 


A WINDOW DISPLAY 


OF “OUTDOOR LIFE.” 


That Our Advertisers May Know. 


You may continue my advertisement 
right along. Have had more returns 
from it so far than from all the other ad- 
vertising I have done in like publica- 
tions. A. T. WILSON, 

612 Sixteenth St., Denver, Colo. 


We have received great results from 
the advertisement in OUTDOOR LIFE. 
Through it we have been flooded with 
requests for agencies, and have already 


closed one agency deal that we can trace 
directly to OUTDOOR LIFE. The letters 


mentioning your paper came from a 
wide range of territory. 
C.G. FISHER & Co., 
709 Seventeenth St., Denver, Colo. 


[am glad to inform you that my first 
ad in OUTDOOR LIFE well repaid me. | 
received replies covering agreat scope of 
Western territory, all sending in cash re- 
mittances for my hanger, and, being one 
of those who know a good thing when it 
is seen,can assure you that the adver- 
tisement in your paper will be continued 
right along. C. M. HAMPSON. 
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“Outdoor Life’ isa Magazine of the West. Published the first 
tf every month by the Outdoor Life Publishing 
Company, Denver, Colo. 


Editorial Staff Managerial 


J. A. MCGUIRE, 
WILLIAM COOKE DANIELS. 


A. RICKER. 


Entered at the Denver Post-office at second-class rates. 


A GOOD GAME LAW. 


\mong the many drafts of proposed 
game laws which have been courteously 
submitted for our inspection, the one 
which appeals most strongly to our favor 
isa transcript of the bill recently intro- 
duced by Senator Stewart. 

It is a concisely and intelligently writ- 
ten document, devoid of all intricate le- 
gal phraseology and in substance coy 
ers the whole ground very acceptably. In 
fact, with the interpolation of a few more 
clauses covering points evidently over 
looked by the framer it is an ideal bill 
for the protection of our game and fish. 

Phese interpolations consist of the li 
censing and registration of all @uides 
and the appointment of them as special 
deputy game wardens to serve without 
pay, with penalties attendant in case of 
their non-reporting game law violators 
to the proper authorities. 

Non-residents should also be compelled 
to take outsporting licenses and be al 
lowed in consideration thereof to tran 
ship game legally killed thereunder out 
of the state. 

\ bounty should also be allowed on 
gray wolves and “mountain lions” (pu 
mas), but on no other animals. 

We would also suggest the amendment 
of that section regarding the killing of 
elk and mountain sheep. Both of these 


animals should be absolutely protected 
for an additional term of five years at 
least, as in our opinion they are still too 
few to be subject to even the shortest of 
open seasons. With five years of close 
protection they would increase to such 
an extent that Colorado sportsmen would 
be assured a permanency in their sport- 
ive chase. An open season at this time, 
no matter what be its length in point of 
time, will be the means of the practical 
extermination of these two most noble 
of all our game animals. 

No restriction as to the sex of game 
should, in our opinion, be imposed. 
There are now all too few males for pro- 
creative purposes, and bucks will al- 
ways be made a particular object of 
quest, naturally, by sportsmen anyway. 
Besides, doe venison is preferable gener- 
ally to that of bucks, and does are just 
as difficult to bag as their antlered con- 
sorts, if not even more so. In Maine, for 
instanee, does may be killed legally and 
deer are increasing enormously under 
that law. 

The penalty for killing buffalo or bison 
should embrace in every instance im- 
prisonment for an appreciable term, as 
well as a heavy fine in addition. This 
would effectually restrict wealthy game 
violators (who would not be deterred by 
the mere pecuniary loss of a fine) from 
killing these animalls. 

With these few interpolations and 
amendments, the Stewart bill as pro- 
posed is exactly the measure that should, 
n the best interests of game and 
state alike, be enacted, and we trust to see 
its adoption by the legislature. In the 
point of financial economy alone it 
should appeal to all. Under the proposed 
Beaman bill the annual expenditure in- 
curred would not fall short of $30,000, 
Under the present law it approximates 
some $11,000, Under the Stewart law pres- 
ently considered it will not reach a 
higher figure than $8,500, a fact worthy of 
consideration in these days of depleted 
state treasuries. 

It is a simple, plainly worded bill, un- 
derstandable by even a 10-year-old child, 
and yet comprehensive, thorough, effi- 
cient and forceful to the last degree. We 
trust that it will be amended as indi- 
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cated, and then for the first time in our 
state history we shall havea game law 
that suits alike natural conditions and 
the popular taste. By all means let it 
be passed--with the above proposed 
changes if possible, but without them if 
necessary. We pledge our efforts and in- 
fluence in that direction. 


A POINTER ON RELOADING. 

Certain complaints having reached 
this office about the inequality of smoke- 
less powder in the now popular 30-30 
cartridge, we went to some pains in in- 
vestigation of the trouble and found in 
every instance that the fault lay in the 
employment of reloaded shells by inex- 
perienced hands. 

In no case investigated had the explo- 
sive been accurately weighed. In most 
instances a charger was filled more or 
less varyingly from a lot dumped out in 
a receptacle, struck off level and crowded 
into the shell. The result is obvious to 
all who are at all conversant with the pe- 
culiar qualities and characteristics of 
modern explosives. 

Ina sample lot of ten shells, loaded by 
an ordinarily methodical and careful 
rifleman, we found differences of from 
two to six grains in weight! It is very 
easy to see how our friend achieved start- 
lingly different results in his shooting. 

Nitro powders are radically different 
from black gunpowderintheiraction. <A 
slight increase or decrease in weight of 
charge produces pressure and trajectory 
results quite unproprtional to their re- 
spective quantities. In the Marlin cata- 
logue, for instance, is a little exposition 
of this peculiarity which is worthy of 
reproduction here for the benefit of oun 
friends who reload smokeless ammuni- 
tion: 

Smokeless powders are of an entirely 
differentnature than black powders. With 
black powder, for instance, you always 
use a certain degree of compression orat 
least pack the powder firmly. This is not 
to be advised with the majority of smoke- 
less powders. A charge of black pow- 
der may be materially increased, with or 
without compression; with smokeless 
powders the compression may develop 
tremendous pressure, while even the in- 
crease of load may bring too high a 
pressure, or at any rate produce unsatis- 
lactory results. 

We have in mind a certain powder of 


which 29 grains used in the regular cart- 
ridge produced a pressure of about 
29,000 pounds to the square inch. The 
shooter calculated that if he could put in 
39 grains with the same bullet he would 
get a nice velocity. He did, but in load- 
ing the 35 grains he naturally had to 
compress the powder very tightly to put 
35 grains in a space intended for 29 to 30 
grains,and the results were a little pe 
culiar. On investigation he found the 
pressure of this load to be over 50,000 
pounds to the square inch. The shooter 
had calculated that if 29 grains produce 
29,000 pounds pressure, 3) grains would 
produce 35,000 pounds pressure, but he 
was mistaken. 

Another peculiarity was that the few 
cartridges which were tested showed dif- 
ferences in pressure of over 8000 pounds. 
Possibly this variation was caused by 
the 35 grains being uniformly com- 
pressed in some cartridges, whereas in 
other cartridges the compression was 
chietly at the muzzle of the shell. 

In our opinion the best charge weight 
for 30-30 reloading purposes is from 2 to 
4 grains less than the factory load when 
using very dense powders, and in all 
cases enough less to make the powder 
quite loose in the shell. Compression is 
to be sedulously avoided in all cases, and 
when the proper charge is decided upon 
by carefulexperiment that charge should 
be carefully conserved and = always 
weighed. No one can afford to take even 
the slightest liberties with nitro powder. 
It is always best to be assuredly on the 
safe side. 

By the procedure above outlined one 
may lose a few feet in velocity and range 
and a fraction of an inch in penetration, 
but he will find his head still safely on 
his shoulders aftera season's work afleld, 
and his confidence in and appreciation 
of smokeless. explosives will be aug 
mented instead of diminished. 

He will find, also, that he will have but 
little difficulfy in preserving his shells. 
In our own experience we have reloaded 
30-30 shells a dozen times each with no 
appreciable deterioration thereof, and 
one 30-30 shell of U. M. C. make has been 
reloaded no less than thirty times with 
30 grains of military powder and is still 
intact and in use. 

Treat both gun and powder makers 
fairly, weigh your charge and don’t com- 
press it in the shell and there will be no 
further complaint of wrecked shells and 
wild shooting. 
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ly Book Range 


j 


While this department will treat of literature 
locality, even of nation- 
particular attention to 
books 
and to writers of the 


is such 
lity, it 


irrespective of 
will 
western 
western life and 
West 
Even the 


more 


books of iuthors concerning 


scenes 
casual observer may note among 
want of that fraternal spirit 
sectional and fostered 
club life, the commingling of congenial 
Writers west of the 
isolated 


western writers the 


born of a strong 


pride 
by 
minds Mississippi impress 


one as individualities, not exactly ‘ton 


slands shouting lies to one another over seas of 


misunderstanding for they do not seem to be 


on shouting even 


ive, apparently 


they 
unto himself, no muster- 
no mutual helpfulness, no 


speaking, terms: but 
each 
ing of mental forces 
fraternity 

Yet more deplorable than this is the 


western 


fact that 


the eyes of writers are turned to 


most 
the East as the 
Will the 


Can I 


goal of their literary ambition 


eastern matter”? 
What do 
There is a la- 
making these the 


magazines accept my 
publisher? 

work? 
toward 


secure an eastern 
eastern critics say of my 
mentable tendency 
Vital questions 

If The 300k Range succeeds in interesting 
the western writer in the work of his brother 
writer, even in the slightest degree intensifying 
local pride; if it contributes, though in a small 
Way, toward the thawing of the isolation: if it 
makes even a few writers 
quainted, causing blades of 
xrow where but one 
fulfilled its 


western 
two 


better ac- 
fellowship to 
grew before—it will have 
purpose 


The novels of the 
one of them can be termed 
collectively, far 
vear 


year just closed, while no 
“epoch-making,”’ 
above the average; 
retrospect, suffers 


even the best 


are, 
and the 
nothing 


so-called 


viewed in 
by comparison with 
fiction years. 

The past 
Bannisdale,”’ 


year has given us: ‘‘Helbeck of 
probably the most grave and 
thoughtful of the always grave and thoughtful 
works of Mrs. Humphry Ward; ‘‘The 
Work,” twelve reflecting every side of 
Mr. Kipling’s genius, the romantic, the senti- 
mental ,the imaginative, the scientific, the prac- 
tical—all phases from the tragic realism of the 
Bridge Builders to the dreamy idealism of the 
Brushwood Boy; “John Splendid,” the grave, 
gay, generous hero of Niel Munro, who without 
doubt is “‘the Elisha upon whom the mantle of 
Elijah Stevenson has fallen;"’ the strongly orig- 
inal, if conventional, “‘“Gloria Mundi,”’ by the late 
Harold Fredric; Henry James's piquant and de- 
lightful “‘In the Cage: Miss Johnston's *‘Prison- 
ers of Hope,” alive with action and glowing with 


Day's 


stories 


fire; Anthony Hope's incomparable ‘“‘Rupert of 
Hentzau; the ever fascinating Crawford in 
that brilliant, dramatic little book 
“Adventures of Francois,” by S. Weir Mitchell 
the stirring, manly story of “John Barnet of 
Barnes,” from the sturdy Scottish pen of John 
Buchan: “Afterwards” and the other pleasing 
Maclaren stories: Weyman’'s polished tale, ‘*The 
the widely popular ‘‘Roden’s Cor 
ner,” by him who calls himself Merriman: the 
story of “Domitia.”’ from 
able pen; Page's “‘Red Rock,” one of 
the strongest novels of the year; “The Red 
Axe,’ graphic and thrilling as are all narratives 
from the hand of Crockett: and “Sielanka. a 
Forest Picture, and Other Stories,’ by that 
prince of the century's writers, Henryk Sien- 
kiewicz. 

These are far from being all that are worthy 
of mention, but half the number suffice to sub 
stantiate the above that the 


of are 


“Corleone: 


Castle 
engrossing Baring- 
(Gould's 


asssertion novels 


good, very good. 
BOOKS. 
“North America” is volume two of the 
Book Company's valuable 
graphical readers, a book to be sought 
others than 


Ame! 
ican series of geo 
after by 
“Geographical” is not 
comprehensive enough, for the work includes 
the descriptive and the historical as well, all 
being written in the fascinating, semi-narrativ: 
style of that well-known traveler, Mr. Frank G 
Carpenter. 

Not war alone, with its power, heroisms and 
triumphs, is a developer of patriotism. Such 
this, acquainting Americans’ with 
America, her beauties, and possibil- 
ities, are far more potent factors. 


students. 


books as 


resources 


If fault were to be found, the impartial critic 
might say that the East has been favored in the 
apportionment of the book's space, as the reader- 
traveler does not start westward from Chicago 
till the 235th page of the 352 pages in the volume 
western reader, this seems a little dis- 
proportionate; but one soon grows good-natured 
again under the spell of Mr. Carpenter's nar- 
rative. Wonderland of America’’ he calls 
our Rocky Mountain region; and his information 
is so accurate, his description so vivid and his 
appreciation so cordial that we are inclined to 
forgive his brevity. 

Yellowstone Park, Great Salt Lake, Grand 
Canon of the Colorado, A Vistit to a Gold Mine 
A Day in a Silver Mine, The Fairyland of Cali- 
fornia, The. Pacific Northwest, Among the In- 
dians, and Alaska and the Seal Islands will b« 
topics of peculiar interest to readers of Outdoor 
Life. The book is handsomely bound and elal 
orately illustrated, and comes at the modest 
price of 60 cents. 


To a 


Of the books written by witnesses of the wa! 
and they are legion—the best of all that hav« 
come within our Range is ‘‘An American Cruise! 
in the East,"’ by John D. Ford, fleet engineer 0! 
the Pacific Station, U. S. N., this second editio: 
including the battles of Cavite and Manila, wit! 

maps. 
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* jt is more than a war book, though the bat- 
» accounts, clear and incisive as the engage- 
ents themselves, are important chapters; it is 

book of travels, replete with good description, 

-tudies in the geography, institutions, politics, 
inners and customs of the Aleutian Islands, 
‘hina, Korea, Japan and the Philippines, and 
told in the interesting, go-ahead way of the 

n of actions rather than words. The vigor 

ad salt-freshness of the text, together with 
hundred and three-score illustrations, make 
ong straightaway to follow in the wake of 
Yankee man-of-war, and see and hear and 


with the writer. 


Chief Engineer Ford was with Dewey at 
la The book has the written endorsement 


he great admiral. It is a work deserving the 


commendation of all classes; is of special 


o the student's library: our own collec- 


similar books is strengthened greatly by 


volume is superbly clothed in richly 

bre garb, contains more than five hundred 
ves, With an exhaustive index which doubles 
le as a reference book. A. S. Barnes & 


Lovers of Whittier are under deep obligation 
Mr. B. ©. Flower for his masterly study of 
ife and works of that poet. The book, 
Whittier: Prophet, Seer and Man,” evinces not 


painstaking research into his subject, but 


roves Mr. Flower one of those rare character- 


students and delineators, so clear-sighted and 
inerring that he can construct out of a writer's 


vn-Wwork, bit by bit, one grand mosaic reveal- 
that writer's life, motives, inmost soul. 

It has been well said that Whittier’s life, 

with its “lofty serenity of soul, simplicity, nat- 


ralness and candor,’ was his noblest poem. 


liow skillfully does our biographer, then, read 


vetWween the lines of that grand poem for us! 
No phase of that career, no trait of that charac- 
ter has escaped him. He has turned inside out 
the white soul of Whittier to show us that it 
holds no spot, no stain. 


The book is richly garbed in cloth and gold 
nd contains a portrait of Whittier, making a 
handsome presentation volume. The Coming 
\ge Company, $1.25. 


GRAINS. 
The Macmillan Company, New York, are the 
sublishers of Mrs. Ella Higginson'’s volume of 
verse, ““When the Birds Go North Again.” 


Readers of Outdoor Life will be interested in 
three volumes recently issued by Little, Brown 
Company, “‘Rowing,”’ ‘‘Athletics’’ and ‘‘Foot- 
ball,’ all prepared under the direction of the 
Duke of Beaufort. 


A recent letter from Colonel Henry Inman, 
dated at Topeka, promises The Book Range a 
copy of his “Great Salt Lake Trail.’"" The book 
was written in collaboration with Hon. William 
Cody and has proven a publisher's success. 


Conversations by leading thinkers and recog- 
nized specialists constitute a regular feature of 
the Coming Age, Mr. Bb. O. Flower'’s new mag- 
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azine. These conversations are taken in 
hand, giving the reader the benefit of 
reports. 


short- 
verbatim 


Mr. John D. Crisp, one of Denver's cleverest 
writers, is making suspiciously frequent trips to 
Old Mexico. It is whispered that 


he has good 
mining interests there. 


Colorado should look to 
it that so able a pen be not lost to her coterie of 
writers. 

Volume tive, number seventy of Brig 
the official organ of the American Boys’ lL, 
comes to our notice with its 
“The Ideal Shall Be Made Real.’ 
ver publication, readable and 
earnestness and scholarship of 


htside 
eague 
striking motto, 
This is a Den- 
instructive, the 
its editor, Myr 
Ralph Field, being stamped on each number 
Miss Minnie J. Reynolds, 


society editor of 
the Rocky Mountain News 


and president of the 
Woman's Press Club, Denver. wields a per 
quite as ready witn poetry as with prose Two 
of her recent bits of juvenile verse. *‘Peekaboo 
Honey,”’ and “Brownie’'s Dead, are genuine it 


both the letter and the spirit. 


Mrs. Clara Foltz has sold her Mecca (whic 
she stoutly declared was Denver!) and «de parted 
for New York. But Mr. Earl Marble. late 


of the 
Times-Herald, Chicago, has restored the 


balance 
between the East and the West by taking charg: 
of the bright little weekly and is kes ping it wel 
up to the standard. 

The Literary Digest, a wee Kly 
contemporaneous thought and 


repository of 
researen, as pre 
sented in the periodical literature of the 
world, consults in its make-up nearly one 
sand publications: 487 American, 142 
19 German, 6 French, 34 British 
Spanish, Russian, 


entire 
thou- 
English 
colonial 
7 Italian, Japanese 
Dutch and 20 from other countries. 


Outdoor Life will not want for new subscrilb- 
ers so long as the management sees fit to extend 
its present premium offer of the works of Judge: 
Lewis B. France, ‘Rod and Line in Colorado 
Waters’ and ‘Mountain Trails and Parks 
Colorado.” These books, together with 
charming ‘‘Pine Valley,” should be in every 
vate library in the West. 


In 
his 
pri- 


A Denver writer, formerly of Kansas City 
tells the following story on Mr. Eugene Ware, 
C‘Ironquill’): The editor of a leading Kansas 
City daily had been promised an ‘“‘Lronquill 
poem” for a certain special edition he was 
planning. Having waited for the poem till the 
last hour of grace, the editor called up Mr. 
Ware by telephone at his home in Topeka, and 
reminded him of his promise. “I’m afraid | 
can't do it now,” replied Mr. Ware's voice, 
so busy.” “But I am depending upon you,” said 
the editor; ‘‘and besides I have promised my 
readers.’ ‘‘When must you have copy?” ‘For 
Friday's issue it shouiu be here now.” There 
was a pause as though deliberation were going 
on at the Topeka end of the wire, then a voice, 
with a touch of annoyance in it: ‘‘Well, well 
have you time to take it now?” ‘“‘What do you 
mean’? “Hold the ‘phone and get a pad and 
pencil,”’ came the surprising answer. And then 
and there the poet-laureate of Kansas sent his 
metric lines humming over the wire, while the 
dazed editor at the other end took them down at 
first hand. Now, we are ready to believe all 
things clever of Eugene Fitch Ware, our long- 
time friend, but he will have to write his Q. E. D. 
after this story. 
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ALARMING CHARGES FROM WYOMING. 


JACKSON HOLE, Wyo., Jan. 1. 

Editor Outdoor Life:—Now that the game 
season has closed in this state, it is meet and 
proper for anyoue so inelined, and I am in- 
clined that way, to say something in regard 
to the enforcement and non-enforcement of 
Wyoming game laws. It must be admitted 
that the Jackson Park country is one of the 
greatest game countries extant. It receives 
regularly the overflow and surplus of Yel- 
lowstone National Park game, and, lying as 
it does, immediately south of the park, it is 
the summer range for what elk, deer and 
antelope the Shoshone and Banock Indians 
assisted by the U. S. Indian agents and the 
settlers in Stow and Green River valleys 
have left as a seed within the last ten or 
fifteen years. ‘Tourists from every clime 
under the sun come and go, and the coun 
try, advertised as it is, has exceptional fa- 
cilities that make it known as a game coun- 
try far and wide. 

But it is not with these matters that I am 
desirous of treating, but the game _ protec 
tion of the Jackson Park country during the 
senson Closing on December 1st. That the 
gaine was ruthlessly, indiscriminately and 
wantonly slaughtered by many, and with 
full knowledge, and I think oftimes with the 
consent of politically appointed and paid 
deputy county game wardens, goes without 
saving. The evidence of these deputies’ de- 
reliction of duty, and it might be said crim- 
inal neglect of the game, which their oath of 
office obligated them to protect, is something 
appalling. It is a known fact that one tour- 
ist party of Germans, from Germany, killed 
over fifty head of elk on the Buffalo Fork of 
Snake river during September. The sworn 
attidavits of men who know allege against 
these butchers many elk cows and calves 
shot down without the pale of the law 
ruthlessly slaughtered by men who have no 
interest in the game or people—and I am reli- 
ably informed that a county game warden 
of the Teton Timber Reserve, who was work- 


ing under a political appointment and a sal 
ary of $3 per day, had full knowledge of the 
yvreater portion of these facts. This same 
game warden received this $8 per day dur 
ing the greater portion of the game season, 
but at the same time he made no arrests and 
did nothing else lawfully, even exercising the 
functions of a justice of the peace and issu 
ing receipts for licenses—all of which was 
usurpation and unlawful. Hence, during the 
entire game season, the game was sold to the 
highest and best bidder for cash—the higher 
the bidder the more game would be killed, 
and law-abiding residents must look on 
while the political appointees of a board ot 
county commissioners assisted in the deal, 
and made, besides their salary, what not? 

Ant then, to cap a grand climax, there 
inust bea free rush. Non-residents of Idaho 
bought and paid for $20 licenses and flocked 
into Wyoming to kill our game and sell it in 
Idaho. They went into the Teton Timber 
Reserve—the place the government has as 
sumed to control by certain restrictions upon 
the settlers therein—and in the last three 
weeks of December, my informants allege, 
killed and wounded something like 600 head 
of elk. Still these residents living there did 
nothing. They might have talked ameng 
themselves, but that is all. They took no 
active part to stop the killing of the game; 
they were of as much use in protecting the 
game as though they had not been there. 

In the lower Jackson Vark individual resi 
dents subscribed to a fund to employ special 
deputy game wardens and = constables to 
watch the Teton Vass for non-residents 
tralsporting meat and game. Arrest after 
arrest Was made, and load after load of tine 
elk Cows were coutiscated by the wardens, 
but with insignificant fines imposed, it was 
well, in my opinion, it was a grand old 
joke. Notwithstanding these setbacks, the 
Jackson Hole Gun Club members and other 
good citizens continue to ehiploy men to ar 
rest and prosecute game violators, and 
though no material benefit was derived from 
the proceedings of the courts, we know that 
outside of this we have saved by the above 
important action at least 1,000 head of Wye 
ming elk. 

The game season has closed now—the po- 
litical deal is off. Jackson Park has in the 
legislature of Wyoming for the ensuing two 
years a competent man in the Hon, D. C. 
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Nowlin, who will, we believe, give to the 
people of the state a good game law—one 
that will take the game out of the hands of 
unserupulous persons, who have literally 
riddled it with bullets within the last three 
months. W.L. SIMPSON. 


{If the statements contained above are true 
(and we have no reason to doubt the sincerity 
which prompted the writing of this letter), the 
condition in Wyoming needs careful scrutiny. 
In a personal letter to OUTDOOR LIFE Mr. Simp 
son invites a free discussion of his charges, be 
lieving that by such means an airing will be 
made which will reveal facts that the Wyoming 
authorities ought to know about.—ED.| 


ANENT THE GAME LAW. 
DENVER, Colo., Jan. 20. 

Editor Outdoor Life:—I would like to say 
a few words to the sportsmen of the West 
through the columns of Outdoor Life. The 
recent wrangling over the proposed game 
iaws for Colorado has brought to my mind 
nany matters which I have tried to view in 
as impartial a light as possible. I would 
like to ask, in the first place, to whom does 
che game belong—to the wealthy class, or to 
those who can afford to pay their way to 
and from the localities where the large game 
exists? Is not the poorer class of our citi- 
zus, whom politicians depend on for ad- 
vancing their interest, as much entitled to a 
siare of our game as our more wealthy 
class, who monopolize the killing of game, 
either by their being possessed of more 
money to travel to and from the game dis- 
tmicts, or by their monopoly of the control 
of parks and lakes to the exclusion of many 
other citizens. It is the aristocratic branch 
of the sporting fraternity which advocates 
the taxation of guns and the licensing of 
snooting privileges, which is a great injus- 
tice to the poorer Classes. 


The fact of the matter is, our game laws 
us now dictated by our energetic warden 
nie an unjust and discriminating, persecu- 
tien of our rights as American citizens. 
When our laws prohibit 99 out of every 100 
o° our citizens from obtaining any share of 
the game during the legal open season—by 


t.eir prohibiting express companies and rail- 
roads from carrying any game or fish, 
whether obtained for private use or for serv- 
ing up at hotels—and then to say that you 
must not even place your legally-killed game 
in cold storage for your own convenience, it 
is absurd, 
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We want a law on deer, elk, antelope and 
wountain sheep that will provide for their 
being killed from September 1 to December 
1. It is the killing out of season which de- 
Metes our large game. It is a fact well 
known that the residents or habitues’ of the 
gime districts keep a sharp eye on tourists 
sho visit the hunting grounds during the 
open season, and by their maneuvres try to 
impress on their visitors the fact that they 
take an active interest in carrying out the 
zime laws, so as to prevent parties taking 
from their neighborhood more than the “one 
animal to the hunter.” But just as soon as 
the open season ends and the hunters or 
tourists have quit their neighborhood, then 
these residents have a pienie the rest of the 
year, and, as they say, “get their winter's 
meat.” Most of such who do their killing out 
of the legal season—say from November to 
the next summer—have eattle of their own, 
that they are very chary about having killed 
for their own use, when they can at all times 
kill the game, which is as much the prop- 
erty of the citizen voters of Denver and 
other cities of our state as anyone else. 
These are some of the unjust occurrences 
that are winked at by our game wardens and 
other officials whose sworn duty it is to en- 
force all the laws of Colorado as on the 


statutes. J. P. LOWER. 


HE SHARES OUR VIEWS. 
ROCKY FORD, Colo., Jan. 17. 

Kditor Outdoor Life:—The article in your 
New Year's edition under the caption, “It 
Needs Revision,” has greatly interested me. 
After reading it very carefully I find that 
my views are about the same as yours upon 
the text of the proposed act which our 
sportsmen friends intend to present to the 
legislative assembly. 1 think our friends be- 
lieve in a little too much license business. 
Licensing is all right as far as it goes, but it 
must not go too far. I believe the non-resi- 
dent license law is very good, especially a 
law similar to that in force in Minnesota. I' 
charges non-residents a license who come 
from a state which has a non-resident law 
in effect and charges the same amount us the 
state the party comes from. 

It is not the sportsmen we need to watch 
so much as the market hunter. In my ex- 
perience as a game warden in Minnesota and 
Colorado the sportsman gave the least 
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trouble. Tt is the game hog who does the 
mischief. 

I also think it is right to have licensed 
cuides, as it does away Will a class of people 


who infringe upon the real guide, and whe 


are not capable of guiding a burro. Maine 
has a very good law regulating the licensed 


cuides. 
We do not want to compel the residents of 
Colorado to pay a hunting license; and it 


would be just as sensible to make glove and 


eu faetories pay a license for each pail 
of buckskin gloves or mittens they 
ire as io aXidermists fer 
leads believe  taxidermisis 
should be allowed co tmeunt and sell heads to 
hoever they choose, as the opel a 
dlermiist can heads fro Wile 
do net enve io have them mounted, and le 
vere gliowed te sell them he could realize 
something and place an article on the ma 
kel to Wil such things 
do mei killa lead of game ina life 
As ihe law reads now, it is unlawful to 


kill any bird whatever, and even the English 
sparrow is protected. LT understand Denver 
offers a reward for each sparrow — killed. 


is too section ID of the state 


cine Liws, as it specities that) lo person 
shall kill sparrow, or song sparrow, This 
should deo rewularced The open season on 


Curlew is too late. Our curlew are gone by 
September 10, and only a few stragelers re 


at the beginning of the open season, 


Our antelope and deer opening is too early 
fov those living on the plains. If we shoot 
uit antelope or deer here inj August or first 
of September it is sure to spoil before we can 
eet back to town or use it up. And if Mr. 
Deainan would cut down lis big) expense 
bill and put a bounty on coyotes, wolves, 
xarand lion he would have the hearty sup- 
port of all the catitlemen, antl by so doing 
thereby secure their co-operation ino game 
protection. We would like to have Mongo- 
liat pleasanis planted in the state, and with 
protection they would prove a grand success, 
Our California quail here in the valley have 
more than fulfilled our expectations. A 
liock of tifty or sixty is no uncommon sight. 

The Rocky Ford Gun Club contemplates 


viving the pheasants a trial in the valley the 


coming spring. BERT R. REYMER. 
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GAME IN MONTANA. 
HELENA, Mont., Jan. 14. 
The season just past has been one of unnu- 
sual severity, of early, long-lasting storms, 


uid in some districts of heavy snows. Large 


suine began to move about as usual, but 
onee Commenced came through on their 
trails steadily, passing from the high moun 
fiils down into the lower country across the 
Missouri. One of the most noticeable things, 
ho speaking of this migration, was the fact 
ihat the black-tail almost wholly deserted 
ohe of their old and best trails, using others 
not so direct nor se CusY. This was the one 
as the Bear's Tooth trail, the crossing 
of ihe Missouri being made near this picim 
esque and historic mountain peak. The 
hunters claim this was due to the faet thai 
ie railroad company have  double-fenced 
the (railerossing, in the Prickly Pear canon, 
with barbed wire. This was done to keep 
siock away from the track of the Montana 
Central railroad. lt is said that the deer are 
ufvaid of the naked wire, whereas if it is a 
combination pole and wire fence they will 
epsily jump it. The bare wire, however, is 
cheountered before they are aware, with 
serious results. Consequently 
iley have almost wholly ceased to use this 
old trail, that for generations—ever since the 
recollection of the earliest white lhunter—has 
been one of the favorite routes for the fall 
travel, 

The amount of big game bagged in the vi- 
cinity of Helena has been unusually large, 
and undoubtedly this fact is due to the more 
universal use of the improved tire arms and 
sinokeless anonunition. To illustrate the 
size of the bag in a single district: A ranch- 
nan living on the only road up Avalanche 
euleh, one of the famous black-tail late fall 
laliges, reports that seventy-two deer had 
heen taken out by different parties. 

Unauthenticated rumors come to the effect 
iat market hunters have killed SO deer in 
the Dry Range, an eastern offshoot of the 
Belt mountains, 

A petition has been introduced in the legis- 
initre now in sesison asking for some sort 
of government legislhition restricting all res 
ervation Indians from making their oft-recur- 
ring depredations throughout the big game 
districts of this and other states. 

There is considerable talk of introducing a 
new code of game laws to take the place of 
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the poor ones now partly in force in Mon- 
tana. Every sportsman in the state knows 
the necessity of this and hopes something 
will be done. R. C. Fisk. 


AFTER DEER IN MICHIGAN. 
LANSING, Mich., Jan. 

I returned from a very interesting hunting 
trip a few weeks ago. I killed three deer, 
two of which I shot at about forty rods, both 
uropping dead in their tracks. One of them 
was a monster buck with twelve-point an- 
tlers, and dressed 240 pounds. The third, a 
large doe, I shot at fifty yards. This one 
ran about one hundred yards before she 
dropped. These were the only deer I saw 
with half a chance to shoot. I used a Sav- 
age rifle on the trip, and was delighted with 
the work done by it. H. D. BULLEN. 


MR. HAMPSON ON BEAR. 

In looking over some old clippings regard- 
ing game laws and game recently we ran 
across an article written in 1890 by Charles 
M. Hampson, then president of the Rocky 
Mountain Sportsmen's Association, in which 
the following trite paragraph appeared: 

“I believe that the bounty on bear and 
mountain lions should be abolished, as pre- 
judicial to the best interests of our game 
laws. There are none too many of these ani- 
mals, and they do very little harm, so far as 
I have been able to learn. What few there 
are left will be none too many to receive at- 
tention in a sportsmanlike way, through the 
medium of the repeating rifle. I do not sup- 
pose that the manufacturer of bear traps 
will agree with me in this statement, but I 
think all genuine sportsmen will. I know 
of instances where from ten to a dozen deer 
have been killed in a day for the purpose of 
baiting one bear trap.” 


Mr. Hampson’s ideas of 1890 might with 
credit be applied at this time, for there are 
few sportsmen who favor a bounty on bear 
or mountain lions. Very few depredations 
are committed by lions and none at all by 
bear. 


Platteville (Colo.) sportsmen held a coyote 
round-up on January 14th, which resulted in 
several dozen of the varmints losing their 
scalps. 


Game Commissioner Swan of Colorado 
gives an estimate of the number of large 
game in Colorado as follows: Elk, 7,000; 
deer, 100,000; antelope, 25,000; mountain 
sheep, 7,000; also a large number of sil- 
ver-tip, black and brown bear. 


AN ENORMOUS RATTLER. 

One of the most interesting sights to sports- 
igen and students of natural history in Den- 
ver during the past couple of months has 
been the large rattlesnake skin on exhibition 
at the drug store of J. A. Bailey, corner 
Fourteenth and Stout streets, Denver. The 
abimal was killed in Florida during the past 
fall by C. P. Waite, and measured 8 feet 1 


inch—one of the largest of which we have 


any record. In describing his fight with the 
snake in a letter to Mr. Bailey. Mr. Waite 
says: 
KILLARNEY, Fla., Jan. 1. 

Dear Bailey:—Moving around the grove 
the other day I happened across the reptile 
whose hide is even now on its way to the 
Wueen City of the Plains. He was a rattler 
right, as the “crackers” say. I was, singu- 
larly enough, thinking about rattlesnakes 
at the time. My Neighbor Holmes had just 
been telling me about a woman who had 
heen killed the previous day by one which 
she had carelessly stepped on and she died 
inside of three hours, though it was only a 
small one and the bite was quite superti- 
cial. This happened just in this section, and 
it’s the sort of thing that makes you step 
high. Well, I had gotten about half way 
across when I heard a most terrific rattle, 
which made me jump twenty feet by actual 
measurement. When I came down again | 
cautiously looked around and discovered 
my gentleman going leisurely along rattling 
like a steam engine. I headed him off at a 
very respectable distance and he coiled 
and right here let me put you right about 
the habits of the rattler. Good authorities 
say that he can spring his own length. Now, 
that is a mistake, and likely to be a fatal 
one if anybody relies upon the statement. 
That rattler could jump fifteen feet, and did 
il, too, and when he did he almost seared the 
fe out of me. I was out of range, how- 
ever, and am alive to tell the tale. I could 
Lave shot him then, but I hated to spoil the 
skin, so 1 went to work to make him mad, 
und it did not take long, I can assure you. 
I wanted him to coil high enough to get his 
head clear, so that I could get a clean shot, 
but he knew better. He kept his head low 


jn the coil and spat and rattled and foamed 


at the mouth—and the smell—pah!—horrible! 
—as bad as a skunk. I then got a bamboo 


‘pole about twenty feet long and held it out 
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to him, and he struck it with such force that 
he knocked it clean out of my hands. I let 
him strike that until he was pretty well tired 
out, and then for a second he uncoiled. I 
let him have an ounce and a half of No. 4 
just below his head. I had to shoot so 
quick that I cut him lower than I intended 
and so lost more than six inches of hide, but 
iis full length stretched out was 8 feet 1 
‘nech—just five inches longer than the one I 
had killed the previous week. 

CoP. 


MR. FISK’S EXPERIENCE DUPLICATED. 
SILVER PLUME, Colo., Jan. 25. 

editor Outdoor Life:—I was greatly inter- 
‘sted in reading the account in the Decem- 
her number of Outdoor Life by A. C. Fisk 
cetailing the finding of a piece of twig in a 
deer upon skinning it. Many sportsmen 
wight not believe such a thing would hap- 
ven, but I can relate a like incident which 
uappened in Michigan. In 1867, near the 
town of Lebanon, Oliver Perry and I shot a 
deer together, both guns being discharged 
at the same instant. In this animal we 
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tound a stick of wood five-eighths of an inch 
in thickness and 5%, inches long—one end 
resting close against a rib and the other 
against the backbone. The stick had gone 
through the liver where it was fully one-half 
inch thick, and had formed a white, tough 
skin around the hole in the liver. It was 
quite loose and at each end there was a 
sristle-bone socket that covered the stick 
fully 144 inches, but the stick was quite loose 
end it had fully three-quarters of an inch 
play endwise. The stick was coated with 
what looked and felt like tallow, but when 
it became dry it was very hard and white. 
lerry and I drew lots for it and it fell to 
me. Perry offered to buy it, but I kept it 
over ten years, and at last lost it. This deer 
was the fattest and nicest one we killed that 
season. If anyone would like to hear Per- 
1)’s story of this his address is: Oliver 
Perry, Pewamo, Michigan. I have told this 
story to scores of unbelievers and was much 
pleased when I saw Mr. Fisk’s account of a 
similar experience. 

H. VREDENBURG. 


Subscribe for OUTDOOR LIFE, $1 a year. 


ENTRANCE TO ESTES PARK, COLO. 
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FROM THE AUTHOR OF THE BILL. 
PUEBLO, Colo., Jan, 28. 
OUTDOOR LIFE: 


the January 


EDITOR 
published in 


Your article 
number of 
OUTDOOR LIFE, commenting on the pro- 
posed game law drafted by D.C. Beaman 
of your city, has been read by me with a 
great deal of interest, and probably all 
the sportsmen of this part of the state 
had their called to the 
proposed law of Judge Beaman through 
the columns of After 
some talk we have had several meetings 
at my office, and I have drafted a law for 
the protection of game and fish asa re- 


have attention 


your magazine. 


sult of our conferences. 

I forwarded the bill to Senator Stewart 
and he introduced it in the senate day 
before yesterday,and, if my information 
is correct, it is on the 
268. The bill as drafted meets the ideas 
this part of the 
state,and in our opinion it is a great 
deal nearer what the people of this state 
want than the English legislation pro- 
posed by Judge Beaman. I herewith en- 
close you a copy of the bill, as drafted 
and introduced in the senate,and should 
be glad to have you look it over 
give us your views of the same. 

We hope you will use your influence 
to defeat any legislation of the character 
of Judge Beaman’s proposed law. 

J. H. MCCORKLE. 

{Our comments on the above measure will be 


found in the editorial department of this issue. 
Some amendments have been made to it since 


calendar as S. B. 


of the sportsmen of 


and 


the editorial was written which strengthens it 
very materially.—ED.] 


THAT GAME LAW BILL. 
PUEBLO, Colo., Jan. 28. 

EDITOR OUTDOOR LIFE: In the last 
of OUTDOOR LIFE I noticed and 
read with a deal of satisfaction 
your the Beaman game 
law bill. I have since learned that Judge 
Beaman is on a committee of Denver 
“duck who are to frame an- 
other bill, to be, in all probability, as like 
the first as they feel that they dare make 
it. Iam also surprised to learn that the 
best game warden that we have yet had 
suggested and approved the first bill. 

You have or will receive, from a legal 
friend of mine, Mr. J.H. McCorkle,a copy 


issue 
great 


comments on 


shooters” 


of a bill introduced but a day or so ago 
by Senator Stewart to which I should 
like to call your attention, and I would 
ask for it your careful consideration. It 
is simple and still comprenensive enough 
that any person understand both 
language and meaning and at the same 
time go over it very quickly. No doubt 
you will suggest changes and additions. 
We could add some other features, but 
thought it best to let it go as it is, be- 
cause it would best suit the great 
jority 


can 


ma- 
Personally, 
the addition that I should greatly desire 
would be a provision for the registering 
of guides and the making of such dep- 
uty game wardens without pay. 

Aside from the effect of the bill to give 
to the people the game under proper re- 
strictions, I would especially call your 
attention to the expense to be incurred 
under its enactment. 


of Colorado people. 


Under the Beaman 
bill the yearly expense to the state would 
be $30,000 or more; under the old law, 
$11,000 or more; under the Stewart bill, 
$8,500 (about). 

The bill should accomplish 
just as much ata much less expense, and 
at this time the item of expense is of 
considerable importance to the state. 
Another good feature of this bill is the 
fact that it makes it the duty of all peace 
officers to enforce the game laws. 

W. L. ANDERSON. 


CRAIG, Colo., Jan. 27. -Philip Shafer, a 
cowboy, and Joseph Harrison, a cattle 
king, last Wednesday lariated a 
mountain lion, which 
their dogs, but 
death. 
tip. 


Stewart 


large 
killed several of 
was finally choked to 
It measured ten feet from tip to 
A. G. HARDING. 


A.G. Wallihan writes as follows from 
Wells, Wyo., under date of Jan.18: “There 
is a lumber company here who are steal- 
ing government timber and hiring men 
to kill elk for them. Two four-horse loads 
have been taken off the 
from here since New 
down to the camp. 


hills in sight 
Year’s and hauled 
Two men are said to 
be killing elk on a wager down about 
Cora,and the lumber company is also 
having a lot killed down there. * * * 


Snow-shoeing is way-up. 
take a header. * * * 
are some tine bull elk in sight.” 


Come up and 
As I write there 
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CRITICIZES PROPOSED GAME LAW. 

WELLS, Wyo., Jan. 10. 
Editor Outdoor Life:—I have read with 
much amusement the proposed changes in 
the Colorado game law, compiled by D. C. 
Beaman. It is regarded here as containing 
nany foolish propositions, some almost im- 
practicable, and others laughable. I hope 
he counsel of wise heads will prevail in the 
enactment of laws in Colorado which will 
not make the state the laughing stock of the 
uation. 

I have received two letters from friends 
lately telling of a band of 200 Utes who 
were camped at Sidder Springs, Wyoming, 
Laving killed hundreds of deer, leaving them 
Hehind intact after taking the hides, This 
isa crying shame, if true, and should receive 
the attention of the authorities. 

Mrs. A. G. WALLIHAN. 


AN AMATEUR BUT . 
CLIFTON, Ariz., Jan. 1. 

Editor Outdoor Life:—Your New Year's 
number was the finest issue of a sportsman’s 
magazine ever issued. Allow me to congrat- 
ulate you upon the success you have at- 
tained, and offer the assurance of myself 
and friends here that we appreciate what 
you are doing for the western interest. 

My brother and I each have an 1895 Win- 
chester, 30-calibre, so you May expect some 
deer stories from us in the near future, Last 
winter I killed my first deer—a four-prong, 
white-tail. Also had the pleasure of shoot- 
ing twice at a large mountain lion, which I 
iailed to stop. C. W. PARSONS. 


We take pleasure in publishing this month 
an article from a true, practical and enthusi- 
astic sportswoman, Miss Theresa Hewitt of 
Lenver. She is one of those buoyant, whole- 
some young spirits of the latter-day type of 
young womanhood who can ride horseback, 
shoot, row, climb mountains and fish with 
the same ease and proficiency that she can 
preside at a social function or indulge in a 
lierary lucubration. Miss Hewitt is a re- 
‘ined young lady who loves the forest and 
the stream, the mountain and valley, and 
what is more she is not backward in pro- 
claiming her love for recreation and its al- 
lied sports. If there were more young la- 
dies like her the world would be a wiser and 
a healthier world. 


A MAGAZINE OF THE WEST. 


AFTER CANADIAN GEESE. 

The accompanying picture was taken 
immediately after a wild goose hunt par- 
ticipated in during January by A. S. Car- 
ter,C. L. Allen and Samuel Frantz. As 
will be seen, eleven fat and juicy mem- 
bers of the goose family have succumbed 
to the unerring aim of Mr.Carter’s party, 
the combined weight of the bag of eleven 
being 110 pounds. The scene of the 
bloodshed was Crook, lying about 
seventy-five miles down the Platte from 


| 


“ELEVEN FAT AND JUICY MEMBERS OF ‘THE 
FAMILY.” 


Denver, where the party landed on the 
night of January 14th, hunting the 15th 
and 16th and returning home on the 17th. 
Steel geese decoys were used, the hunt- 
ers shooting from undera blind. There 
was no close range shooting done, the 
birds being too wary,and all the mem- 
bers of the party assert that the smoke- 
less powder used aided greatly in the 
success of the bag. 

Any gun that is worth while shooting is 
worth the small time and expense necessary 
to keep it in good order and from rusting, 
pitting, ete. The Gun Bore Treatment Co., 
79 Warren street, New York, are manufac- 
turing an absolutely effective and perma- 
uent treatment for protection against these 
evils. The Gun Bore Treatment has been 
tried by thousands of sportsmen and we can 
say to our readers that it renders a gun en- 
tirely impervious to rust, while with its use, 
dampness, neglect, powder gas, or even salt 
water cannot harm it. The Gun Bore Treat- 
ment Co., T-9 Warren street, New York, will 
cheerfully send a cireular describing their 
nrocess to anyone applying for same. 
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SKETCH OF AN INTERESTING CLUB. 

We have received the following com- 
munication from N. M. Ambrose, secre- 
tary of the American Fork (Utah) Rifle 
‘Club, oneof the liveliest organizations of 
which any city large or small--in the 
West can boast: 

“The American Fork Rifle Club 
formed January 17, 1880, with twenty-five 
charter members. The first officers were: 
President and captain, James Spratley; 
assistant captain, Stephen Mott; secre- 
tary, Robert E. King; treasurer, Simpson 
Misner. 


was 


The target used in those days 
was made of cloth a yard square, with 
an eight-inch bulls-eye. The distance of 
the target varied from 100 yards to 300 
yards, and the guns were most anything 
from an old-fashioned Joslin carbinetoa 
U.S. Springfield rifle. 

“It is amusing to read the scores that 
were made then. It will be remembered 
that most of the members of that day 
were of that old class of plainsmen whom 
we used to read about in our boyhood 
day, who had the name of being able to 
‘bring a squirrel out of the highest tree 
in the forest—always shot through the 
eye. In honor to them let us take into 
consideration the guns they used. Think 
of that old rusty Joslin, that was as lia- 
ble to kill the shooter as to hit the object. 
The guns used to-day are a contrast to 
the old ones, being all high-grade—most- 
ly of 32-40 caliber. At present the club 
boasts of but twenty-three active mem- 
bers, and of them but three are charter 
members, namely: James Spratley, Dave 
Mitchell and Robert Walker. 

“Practice matches held once a 
week Tuesday during the greater part 
of each year. The club has two medals, 
one gold and one silver, which are shot 
for ateach meet. Any member winning 
the gold medal five times in succession 


are 


owns it, while the member winning the 
silver medal three times in succession 
owns it. 

“Nearly every member in the club sub- 
scribes to OUTDOOR LIFE, and, finding 
their regular scores published therein, 
not only read it regularly, but preserve 
the copies. N. M. AMBROSE.” 


TACOMA CLUB ELECTION. 


TACOMA, Wash., Jan. 31. 

The annual meeting of the Tacoma 
Rifle, Rod and Gun club for the purpose 
of electing officers for the coming year 
was held last night. Dr. L. F. Smith was 
chosen president; E. A. Kimball, vice- 
president; EK. B. Lanning, secretary and 
treasurer; H. L. Denham was selected as 
club captain. 

The board of directors will be D. C. 
Jackson, W. F. Sheard and Roy Rowe. 

Dr. M. W. Graff, W. E. Tinling, Neal 
Elder, Otto Hanson, Charles Brewer, 
George F. Murray, Robert Hall, J. W. 
Draper, F. W. Choorille and William Mor- 
rill were elected to active membership, 
and W. A. Rice, of Ellensburg, to an 
honorary membership. 

The shooting season will open Feb. 5. 
The medal score was fixed at twenty-five 
blue rocks thrown from known traps at 
unknown angles. Reports presented 
show a balance of over $300 in the treas- 
ury. C. F. SAPRIS. 


Mr. Colville Changes Base. 


BATAVIA, N. Y., Jan. 19. 
EDITOR OUTDOOR LIFE: 

I have the honor to announce my en- 
gagement with E. I. DuPont de Nemours 
«& Co., in effect February 1, 1899. I will 
visit the trade at seasonable periods. 

I embrace this opportunity to thank 
my friends for past courtesies and the 
trade generally for its goodwill and pa- 
tronage. 

Permanent address, Batavia, N. Y. 

W. L. COLVILLE. 


Mr. Colville’s connection with the Du- 
Pont people will add a feather to the cap 
of the management which is responsible 
for this genial sportsman’s acquisition. 
Known from one end of the country to 
the other, popular with all, and a capa- 
ble man in his line, Mr. Colville will 
prove a strong factor in the further pop- 
ularizing of DuPont powder. 
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ENTHUSIASTIC CLUB MEETING. 


GRAND Forks, N. D., Jan. 25. 

The most enthusiastic gun club meet- 
ing ever held in the city was that at the 
Hotel Northern last night, when the re- 
ports of the last year’s work were present- 
ed, new officers were elected, and work 
for the coming year was mapped out. 
The society is not organized for profit, 
and it was not expected that a large div- 
idend would be declared, but all the 
members were pleased to learn that the 
receipts had been sufficient to cover ex- 
penditures. and that there was still a 
small balance in the treasury. 

The receipts from all sources were 
$181.20; expenditures $177.34; leaving a 
balance of $3.86. The Magautrap, house 
for same, and a large number of birds 
have been purchased and have done ex- 
cellent service. 

Great interest was manifested in the 
score, tigured for the season’s shooting 
on a basis of 25 targets. The detailed score 
is as follows: 

Wells, 15 15-19; Duis, 15 8-11; Hale, 15 
5-16; Wheeler, 14 7-15; Seymour, 13 13-18; 
Snell, 13 4-10; Grow, 13 1-14; Carruth, 13; 
Lycan,12 15-16; Griffith, 12 10-15; Brekke, 
12 7-14; Feetham, 12 2-9; Currie, 11 14-15; 
Widlund, 11; Hunter, 11; Gifford, 10 6-10; 
Lockerby, 10. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, H. N. Wells; Vice president, 
KF. B. Feetham; secretary-treasurer, Mr. 
Stair; field captain, F.S. Lycan; assist- 
ant field captain, G. A. Duis. 

A. 


Remington Arms Co.’s Offer. 


To the winner of the G. A. H., to be 
held April 11,12 and 13, 1899, if using a 
Remington gun, we will present one of 
our finest hammerless ejector trap guns, 
value 3300, 

To the shooter securing second place, 
if using a Remington gun, we will pre- 
sent a fine hammerless ejector trap gun, 
value $150. 

To the shooter securing third place, if 
using a Remington gun, we will present 


a fine hammerless ejector trap gun, value 
$100. 

These guns w 1 be made to order to 
suit the winner. 


REMINGTON ARMS Co. 
NEW YORK,N. Y. 


A MAGAZINE OF THE WEST. 


SHOOTING NOTES. 


Rolla Reikes defeated E. D. Fulford in 
a 150-live-bird match at Philadelphia on 
January 21. The score was 129 to 123. 
Conditions: 50 at unknown angles, 50 at 
expert rules and 25 doubles. 


A shooting contest at Longmont, Colo., 
on January 27, at 100 clay pigeons for a 
purse of $15.00 resulted: Golden,86; Clarke, 
75; James, 66. Clarke broke the first 26 
birds thrown, but could not keep up the 
pace. 

Geo. D. Bonbright won the medal shoot 
of the Pike’s Peak Gun Club, Colorado 
Springs, Colo., on January 18. The scores 
were: Bonbright, 45; Garrett, 42; Law- 
ton, 41; Drummond, 37; McCaffree, 37; 
Mason, 36. 

The Western Slope (Colo.) Hunting 
Association is planning for another lion 
hunt to take place at De Beque next March 
or April when it isthought the game will 
be in the valleys. Plenty of dogs will be 
on hand next time. 


Cheyenne has been fortunate in win- 
ning the last two monthly shoots of the 
Colorado Rifle Association. In each 
shoot Bergersen made the highest scores 
in his team—84 and 80 respectively 
which is another remarkable feature of 
the December and January events. 


The Pagosa Springs (Colo.) Gun Club 
was organized during the past month 
with the following officers: D. L. Egger, 
president; Ward Black, vice-president; 
J. M. Laughlin, secretary and treasurer; 
L. C. Patrick, captain. The executive 
board consists of the president, secretary 
and captain, and two other members of 
the club,they being P.J.Fisher and W.L. 
Bostwick. 


Charles Daly, senior member of the 
firm of Schoverling, Daly & Gales of 
New York City, died as a result of an 
apoplectic stroke on January 11 at his 
home in Summit, N.J. Mr. Daly began 
his business career with the old firm of 
Tuffts & Colley about 1858, and subse- 
quently was connected with Sargent & 
Co. and H. Boker & Co., which latter firm 
he left in 1865 to join Mr. Schoverling in 
the gun business. He was one of the in- 
corporators and for many years presi- 
dent of the Marlin Fire Arms Co. of New 
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Haven, Conn. He was one of the organ- 
izers of the Hardware Club. A son and 
a daughter survive him. 

The Los Angeles Sharpshooters have 
postponed their tournament until ade- 
quate arrangements for transportation 
can be made; but in the meantime the 
range at Glassell will be open on Sundays 
from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m., for practice and 
bullseye pool shooting. 


The San Francisco Gun Club was organ- 
ized on the evening of January 5, witha 
membership of thirty-five. The officers 
are: Dr. F. J. Lane, president; C. H. Shaw, 
vice-president; W. E. Murdoch, secretary- 
treasurer; FE. L. Schultz, captain; Herbert 
Kullman, Joseph Sweeney, FE. Kleversahl, 
D. Daniels and H. L. Miller, directors. 


We have to acknowledge receipt of 
an invitation to the “Married People’s 
Picnic Party,’ on February 3, under the 
auspices of the American Fork (U.) Rifle 
Club, at the American Fork Opera House. 
The committees for the affair were: Ar- 
rangements, R. Walker, W. Chipman, Jas. 
Spratley; reception, W.H.Chipman, N. M. 
Ambrose; refreshments, Wm. Miller, Met 
Crampton, F. M. Parker; floor, T. E. Steele. 


Noshootershould be without the “Ideal 
Hand-book of Useful Information for 
Shooters,” issued by the Ideal Mfg. Co. 
of New Haven, Cont. Besides contain- 
ing pages of tables and hints on things 
worth remembering, the publishers de- 
vote several pages to a department enti- 
tled “Pointers on How to Prepare Your 
Own Ammunition,’ which alone is such 
a valuable treatise that no sportsman 
can afford to miss it. While the purport 
of the book is the enlightening of all 
sportsmen on the use of arms, ammuni- 
tion, etc., it serves as a Valuable adver- 
tisement for the Ideal Mfg. Co., who pub- 
lish it. 

One of the most interesting inventions 
that has come to the attention of the sport- 
ing public is that of the Clive Thumb 
Trigger Rifle, a patent brought out by A. 
A. Clive, a practical gun maker and an 
employe all his life in the Remington 
Armory at Ilion, N. Y. One of the great- 
est advantages in the gun over others, is 
claimed to be the method of working the 
trigger, which is manipulated by the 


thumb instead of by the finger. .s more 
steadiness is obtained and less chance of 
flinching isexperienced,thisclaim should 
prove true. Such being the case it should 
take its place at once for accuracy, a 
strong desideratum in the selection of a 
rifle. The advertisement of the Clive rifle, 
showing illustration, appears in another 
part of our paper. 

A very interesting gun is on exhibition 
at the store of of the Bostwick Gun & 
Sporting Goods Co., Denver. It is a model 
of the Giffard System of Gas Gun, made in 
St. Etienne, France, and brought to this 
country by EK. F. Thomas. It is the first 
model of this gun brought to America, 
and as a consequence is regarded with 
much curiosity. It is a gas gun, the pro. 
pulsive force being compressed carbonic 
acid gas, compressed to 350 pounds press 
ure persquare inch. The gas is contained 
in a cylindrical magazine and in the bar- 
rel. The capacity of the magazine is 100 
charges, which applies to either shotgun 
orrifle. The principal of the action is as 
follows: The hammer in falling strikes 
the stem of a valve allowing a certain 
quantity of gas to pass from the cylinder 
or magazine into the chamber, back of 
the projectile. The target rifle is accur- 
ate at 60 yards, the caliber being 6 mm. 
diameter. 


Boulder vs. Longmont. 


BOULDER, Colo., Jan. 31. 

The shoot yesterday between picked 
teams of eight men from the Boulder and 
Longmont gunclubs resulted in a victory 
for the former. Although the weather 
was extremely disagreeable, the shooting 
continued all day despite frozen fingers 
and benumbed toes. Something over 
3,000 shots were fired in the team race and 
sweepstake shooting, and the local club, 
although victorious, found the visitors 
no easy mark. The result of the match 
shoot at blue targets thrown from the 
automatic electric trap of the Boulder 
club between the two teams was as 
follows: 


Longmont. Boulder. 
Golden ..... Rowland .. 24 
Clark ix 1s Clark 23 
Schwalt e.. 2 Werley... 2 
Golden.. Barter 
White 21 Miller... 23 
Secor 4 Barnett 2 
James.. 24-17 Lewis.... 22-179 


BOULDER B. 
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Scores From Wallace, Idaho. 


WALLACE, Idaho, Jan. 15. 

The shooting by the Wallace Gun Club 
to-day was better than the average, near- 
ly all the shooters making good scores. 
Gaut was the winner in the medal con- 
test, Flohr being credited with one more 
toward the “hard luck” The fol- 
lowing is the score: 

Flohr shot at 33, broke 23; Whitlaw, 26 
20; Steinke, 27-20; Gibbs, 40-18; Holohon, 
2 17; King, 28-20; Gaut, 30-24; Snyder, 
25-19. 

The Jameson shoot was won by Whit- 
law, who was an odd man and allowed to 
double his score under the rules. The 
following were the scores made: 

King and Snyder,19; Scott and Steinke, 
14; Flohr and Gibbs, 15; Holohan and 
Gaut, 17; Whitlaw, 20. 

Scott, Holohan, Gaut and Whitlaw tied 
in the field shoot, and it required six 
shots, miss and out to settle the tie, Hol- 
ohan winning with the unusual high 
score of 10° birds broken out of 11 
shot at. BLUE ROCK. 


prize. 


The Chapman Cup Shoot, 
MILWAUKEE, Wis., Jan. 21. 

Jackson I. Case of Racine was the only 
member of the National Gun Club who 
succeeded yesterday in killing 10 birds 
straight for the Chapman trophy, which 
was shot for at National Park under the 
new conditions imposed by the club. 
The scores follow: 


Williamson ...... 7 
Haig ....- 6 
Smith Deiter 9 
Rowe..... Wood 4 
Cantillon ........ . Collinns..... 
Plankinton . Schols........ 
Meunier.. 6 Klapinski.... 
QOueen.... 2 Thomas...... 

eed Bosworth....... 6 


CARROLL. 


Scores at San Rafael, Cal. 
SAN RAFAEL, Cal., Jan. 29. 
The shooting festival, which was fixed 
for to-day at Schuetzen Park, was con- 
tinued until next Sunday on account of 
the death of George Bahrs, father of 
Judge Bahrs, and a highly esteemed 


member of the San Francisco Schuetzen 
Verein. Many of the California Schuetzen 
Club were present and some scores were 
recorded. 


The prizes in the contest con- 


A MAGAZINE OF THE WEST. 


sist of 200 


shares of the California 
Schuetzen Park and Building Associa- 
tion, presented to the club by James L. 
Fair. The following scores were made: 


Waldron Bertelsen ........ 6S 
Rahwyler..... 56 Jacoby ... 51 
65 


F. Schuman made the first bulls-eye 


and was first to score 25, while R. Langer 
made the last bulls-eye. J. S. 


Trap at Seattle, Wash. 
SEATTLE, Wash, Jan. 9. 
The Seattle Rod and Gun Club held its 
first blue rock shoot of the season at 
West Seattle yesterday. Priorto opening 
the festivities, a foot or so of snow was 
shoveled from the traps. The glare from 
the snow made the targets hard to see, 


and many misses were recorded. Steele 
and Ellis led in the averages. 

Ten singles, practice. 
W. A. Hardy 7 Ellis.... 
Steele....... Chellis... 
Louis - Ruppe..... 5 
Bromley 6 
7 

Fifteen singles, pool. 
A, Ellis.. il 
AD Chellis.... 7 
Louis... 4 Ruppe 9 
Mitchell...... Hardy 6 

Ten singles, reverse angles. 
Hardy..... setae Steele . 7 
Ellis.... 

Fifteen birds, pool. 
11 Hardy 9 
Ellis rere 13 Steele 12 
Chellis Louis 7 
Ruppe.. 7 10 
Mitchell..... 4 


Live Bird Match at Omaha. 
OMAHA, Neb., Jan. 30. 

The live bird match between Frank Cra- 
bill of Missouri Valley and John Burke 
of Elgin took place on the Omaha Gun 
club grounds yesterday afternoon. The 
weather was wretched, the thermometer 
being below zero all through the shoot 
and the wind blowing transversely across 
the traps at a high rate of speed. The 
conditions were 100 pigeons each, thirty 
yards rise, for $100 a side. 

It is estimated that $600 or $800 Changed 


hands on the result. The score: 


2 20 

21 17 
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At Benton, Texas. 
BENTON, Texas, Jan. 24. 
The following scores were made here 
to-day in the live-bird shoot: 


Jackson 23 Atcheson...... » 
Brown......... 2 Burns.. 1s 


Several events were shot after the handi- 
cap match was over with $2 to § en- 
trance. Shooting continued until all of 
the birds, about 800 in number, were ex- 
hausted. 

Jackson of Austin made the best score 
all the way through the entire shoot,and 
Atchison of Giddings made second best. 

C. DILLON. 


Tacoma vs. Seattle. 
SEATTLE, Wash., Jan. 23. 
The silver cup shoot which was held 
yesterday here between teams from Ta- 
coma and Seattle, was won by Tacoma. 
The following is the score: 


TACOMA, 
Denham ...... 41 Young. 0 
Smith Lanning.. 42 
Rowe 34 197 
SEATTLE. 
Considine ...... 22 Purdy. Bt 
43 


« OOSER. 
C. R. A. January Shoot. 


The following scores were made by the clubs of 
the Colorado Rifle Association at the regular 
monthly shoot on Jan. 15: 


Conditions—300 yards, strictly off-hand; stand 
ard target; each man’s first ten consecutive 
shots; no picking of scores or men. 


CHEYENNE RIFLE CLUB. 


Bergersen 610 7777 8 7 10—8 
Blanchard. 735105 7 9 810 8 6-7 
Holcomb...... S98 68 410 5 7 5—TO 
Bonser 95 8 7 5 810 6 
Shafer 9 8 8 8475 6 8 
763679 7 8 6 
DENVER RIFLE CLUB, 
Barrick .. 610 66 7 7 6 4 8 10—70 
710 476 4 8 8 610-70 


STE AMBOAT SPRINGS RIFLE CLUB. 


Kernaghan........6 7 5 810 9 7 6 8 9—78 
Crawford ... 410 8 610 7 46 7 9-71 
Campbell 2 8 41010 7 6 6 6 10—69 
Hartwick...... 286578 8 8 9 5—6 
677678 55 7 
as S85 66675 6 
IDAHO SPRINGS RIFLE CLUB. 
Stevens 9 6 7101010 7 9 9 5—82 
Sutherland...... 57578 7679 
Whitney....... 610 476675 6 6H 
..........56 6M 894583 
Dannison..........7 95328 5 9 § 


A Live Nebraska Club. 


The Lincoln Gun Club was organized Feb. 15, 
1897, and has since maintained an enthusiastic 


organization. The club grounds are located 
within walking distance of the business center 
of the city, in what is known as the Salt Basin, a 
basin in name only, as the grounds are on a 
rather high and always dry piece of ground, 
which is covered with a nice blue-grass sod. 

The equipments are two sets of Sargent sys 
tem target traps and one set of Belvidere live 
bird traps, which can be operated at the same 
time without interfering in the least with each 
other. There is a regularly employed ground 
keeper always on the ground and ready to ac 
commodate shooters any day in the week or any 
hourinthe day. The regular club shoots, how 
ever, are held on Thursday afternoon of each 
week. 

On April 19,20 and 2l of the pas’ year the club 
held its first annual tournament, at which about 
tifty shooters faced the traps, and the boys were 
so well pleased with their success that they are 
again on the boards for their second annual in 
ter state tournament, April 1S, 19, 20 and 21, 1809, 
adding $500. 

The club has held a semi-monthly trophy shoot 
the past season, and the following table show- 
the number of targets shot at, the number 
broken and the average per cent of each — 


Shot at. Broke. Ew. 

Latshaw..... 232 3 
Moore. 212 SS.3 
Carter 380 31s S40) 
Stein..... 260 196 79.2 
Bain 260 182 70.0 
Troyer 156 78.0 
Eaton. 78.7 
Hagen 100 71 21.0 
Clyde 240 178 re 
Mann 100 6S 68.0 
60 40 66.6 
Town 22 5.0 
Cooley 20 12 60.0 
Campell 20 10 


LINCOLN, NER. G. L. CARTER, Sec'y. 


Shoot at DeBeque, Colo. 


Owing to the crowded condition of the January 
number of OUTDOOR LIFE the following scores, 
made at DeBeque, Colo., on the occasion of the 
big game round-up, were omitted from that 
issue: 

Conditions—2)) yards; standard target; wind 
very choppy; three shots per man each event; 
events 1,2and 5 strictly off-hand, and events 3 
and 4 were shot from rest: 0 cents entrance and 
$5 added money each event; all purses divided 
into three monies—), 30 and 20 per cent. 


Fitch D 
Drach.... 13.13: «18 16 16 
Ramsey. .10 DBA BL 
Paxton.. 5 19 3D 
O. M. Barnes..... 
Beardsley ...... 7 16 
0 
Spencer.. ............ 19 19 
L.C randall..... 10 
Welch..... ‘ 4 
Mre. C. J. Barnes. s 
Napier we 
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Event No.6 was fora round trip ticket to Den- 
ver, given by General Passenger Agent Bailey 
of the Colorado Midland, and the conditions 
were two shots off-hand and two shots rest: 


Rest. Off-hand 
O. M. Barnes..... 1s 17 


L. HUNTER. 


Utah Scores. 
AMERICAN ForK, U., Jan. 28, 1899, 

Following is the result of a match srr be- 
tween the rival shotgun men of the towns of 
American Fork, Utah, on one side and Pleasant 
Grove, Utah, on the other, held on Jan. 2d, 1899, at 
American Fork, for a purse of $56 and expenses. 
Conditlons were five live birds and five blue 
rocks to each man. Weather conditions were 
very disagreeable, it being cold, stormy, and 
most of the time a high wind blowing in the face 
of the shooters. 


American Fork. Pleasant Grove. 


Shelley....... D. H. Robinson... .... 2 
Walker 6 Gamet sal 
Westphal... 


Following are the scores of the American Fork 
Rifle club for month of January. 200 yards, off- 
hand, standard target. 


Jan. 3d. 10th. 17th. 4th, 


- 74 M4 
F. Parker 73 72 69 
Mitchell . 60 59 

M. Crompton... : 43 
H. D. 68 71 
W. Chipman..... 68 76 
R. Walker. ....... 49 74 61 
52 
77 
47 
Miller....... 
H. Chipman........ 47 69 62 77 
J. Spratley..... 67 71 67 


N. M. AMBROSE, Sec. 


Longmont Merchandise Shoot. 
The following scores were made on Jan. 2 at 


the Merchandise shoot of the Longmont (Colo.) 
Gun Club: 


210 5 10 10 1010 

Ss. 8S. DS. S. S. S. Total 
37499 9 & 
Schwalbe...... £2897 FT @ 
Howard 8 6 77 7 5— 6 
JamesGolden..............16 8.. 7 8 8& 7— 
Chas. Golden. 48 8 
Wilcox 9 9— 18 


/SCHWAL BE, Sec’y. 


Berths 4 Are Electric-Lighted. 


On the California Limited, Santa Fe Route. A 
new system, electricity generated by car, axles; 


power 


A MAGAZINE OF THE WEST. 


D. R. C. Medal Matches in ’o98. 


Following will be found the standing of mem 
bers of the Denver Rifle Club in the various 
medal matches shot during the year 1898. D. W. 
King, Jr., secured first in championship match, 
with the creditable score of 954, against 934 made 
by H. A. Willis and 924 by O. E. Adamson. The 
scores follow: 


CHAMPIONSHIP MATCH POSSIBLE, 1000) POINTS, 


Total 
King, 200 yds..... 48 48 47 46 46 46 46 46 45 45-463 
= 500 yds ... 1) 49 49 49 49 46 49 49 49 49—491—N4 
Willis, 200 yds....46 46 46 46 46 46 45 45 45 45—456 
500 yds ..49 49 49 49 48 48 47 47 46 46—478-— 94 
Adamson, 200....47 47 46 46 45 45 45 45 45 45—456 
500... ..49 48 48 48 47 47 46 46 45 


200-Yd Medal Match; 10 scores of 85 or better. 
Peterson...............91 89 88 88 88 87 87 96 86 85—A71 
200-Yd Medal Match; 10 scores of 80 or better. 


Adamson....... 85 S4 84 83 83 83 82 82 
8 83 82 81 81 81 81 81—825 
200-Yd Medal Match; 10 scores of 75 or better. 
Barrick.................84 82 81 81 79 79 68 77 77 76—7% 
Willis..................80, 78 78.78 78 77 76 7% 7 73—T7 
200-Yd Gold Badge Match; 10 scores of 70 or 
better. 
Brumbeck.............80 80 77 76 76 74 74 73 73 74—757 
Tripp..............+.+-.80 76 76 76 75 74 74 73 72 T11—Th7 
Strong................009 78 77 76 46 75 7 74 74 72—756 
Henshaw..............79 79 77 7 75 7 7 73 72 72—752 
Hamilton. 79 76 66 73 73 71 71 70 70—738 
Vought.. eee 76 74 74 73 73 72 71 71 71—734 


200-Yd Silver miei Match; 10 scores of 65 
or better. 


Wenda. 38 76 74 71 71 69 67 66 66 66—704 


200-Yd Rest Match; possible 1000 points. 
Ist. Gold Badge 
Willi 


illis.. ...-. 93 92 90 89 SS SS SS 86 
2d. Silver Badge 
Hamilton.. - 92 92 90 88 87 87 86 85 83 82—S872 
MedalMatch: 10 scores of 49 or better. 
King. 00 5O 50 49 49 49 49 49 49 49—498 
10 scores of 48 or better. 
Willis..................49 49 49 49 49 48 48 48 48 48—485 


200-Yd Handicap Cup Match. 
Strong, 230 points.... 


77 77 76 76 7 74 74 72 71-749 
500-Yd Re-Entry Cup Match. 
King............ .......50 50 49 49 49 49 46 48 48 47—487 


Indoor Rifle Club Scores. 


The following scores were made by members 
of the Denver Indoor Rifle club on the evening 
of Jan 2: 


Petrie...... 241 237 239 Ellis ...... 23 22 2 
Denton .... 226 223 230 Monig .... 21 232 224 
Warren.... 223 230 226 Elliott .... 222 232 228 
Yonkman. 220 227 221 Wvygant 20 224 221 
Snyder,.... 235 232 224 Lee.. 236 
Rogers..... 221 219 221 Pickett . 226 225 28 


Added This Season. 


Barber shop and ladies’ observation car on the 
California Limited, via Santa Fe Route. Service 
is finer than ever before. 


You Can Travel in Comfort 


By taking Union Pacific, East or West. Palatial 
trains and quickest time. Four fast trains daily 
for theEast; two fast trains daily for the West. 
Ten hours saved Denver to San Francisco. 
Ticket office 41 l7th street. 12-2t 
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OF LOCAL INTEREST. 


The Scott Supply & Tool Co., Denver, 
has issued its 1899 catalogue of cycle sun- 
dres, parts, fittings, etc. It is sent to any 
address on receipt of a two-cent stamp to 
pay postage. 

N. B. Taylor, the suuply dealer of 1536 
California street, Denver, is now travel- 
ing in Utah and Wyoming. He reportsa 
prosperous business and a flattering out- 
look for the coming season. 


* 

The Pettee Cycle Co., 321 Sixteenth 
street, Denver, have taken the agency of 
the Keating Wheel Co.'s bicycles, and 
will put forth its strongest efforts in 
pushing this well-known wheel the com 
ing year. 


* 


The Y. M.C. A. Wheel Club of Denver 
has elected officers for the coming year 
as follows: President, George Ady; vice 
president, F. A. Westland; secretary, F. 
W. Tupper; treasurer, Charles Selden; 
captain, M. A. White; press committee, 

§. A. Ferguson; A.C. C. delegates, N. A 
Ferguson, F. W. Tupper, F. A. Westland 


* 


kK. T. Weiant, the well-known cycle deal- 
er of Denver, has issued his annual cata 
logue of sundries, which this year isa 
very elaborate affair. No cycle dealer can 
afford to be without such a comprehen- 
sive book as Mr. Weiant’'s, containing as 
it does fifty pages of illustrative and de- 
scriptive matter concerning every article 
used by the repairman. 

* 

F.O, Dolson, one of the most popular 
young cycle representatives in the coun- 
try, has been engaged by Manager Bot- 
terill of C. G. Fisher & Co., Denver, to 
take the road for the Racycle in Colora- 
do. He is now interviewing the cycle 
agents of this state,and a warm recep- 
tion should be accorded him wherever he 
goes. 


* 


* * 


The Denver Wheel Club announces 
that it will hold an athletic field day on 
May 30 at D. W. C. Athletic Grounds 
which will be open to teams from any 
amateur club, school or college in the 
West. A handsome $200 cup will be giv- 
en by the D. W.C. as a team prize to the 
team scoring the greatest number o 
points in all contests. The chairman o 
the Outdoor Sports Committee is now 
making all arrangements for the affair, 
which is attracting attention all over 
Colorado and surrounding states. Teams 
have already promised to compete from 
the State School of Mines, Golden; State 


OUTDOOR LIFE. 


Uuiversity, Boulder; Colorado College, 
Colorado Springs; Denver University, 
and the University of Wyoming. 


* 
* 


Chandler & Foster of Denver, the West- 
ern representatives of G. Genert, the cam 
era and photographic supply manufac- 
turer of New York, have lately turned a 
great deal of attention tothe upbuilding 
of this line of goods in the Western 
states. G. Genert has a world wide repu- 
tation as a chemical and camera manu- 
facturer, and these gentlemen should 
tind the work of representing him a prof- 
itable avocation. Among the cameras 
sold by them might be mentioned the 
Hawkeye, a very compact little instru- 
ment that can be easily tucked away in 
the overcoat pocket. It comes in two 
styles one for plates, retailing at 
$9, and another for 4x95 plates, retailing at 
al). 


During the past month a_ pleasant 
young man in the person of J. H. Baw- 
don, paid a call at the OUTDOOR LIFE of- 
fice, having been on a three months’ trip 
in the Northwest in the interest of A. 
Featherstone & Co. of Chicago. He car- 
ried a camfortably well tilled book of 
contracts, and wore the air of a man who 
was well satistied with his work. This 
was easily accounted for in the fact that 
while away he closed contracts for sever- 
al car lot shipments to large Western 
dealers, including the following: Mis- 
soula Mercantile Co., Missoula, Mont.; 
Holly, Mason, Marks & Co., Spokane, 
Wash.; Hawley, King & Co., Los Angeles, 
and a large dealer in Portland, Ore. Mr. 
Bawden also placed smaller orders at 
most all the principal points en route, 
and declared that his trip had been a 
most successful one from every stand. 
point. 

Those who have watched the progress 
of that veteran dealer in guns and amimu- 
nition, Harry M. Bostwick, will be glad to 
know that he has reorganized his busi- 
ness at 1225 16th street, Denver, and in- 
tends continuing in the gun business at 
the old stand. The style of the company 
is now the Bostwick Gun & Sporting 
Goods Co., William A. Ulmer being the 
silent member. Mr. Ulmer has been as- 
sociated with Mr. Bostwick for nine years 
past, before which time he was with the 
George F. Higgins Sporting Goods Co. of 
this city. Mr. Bostwick has been in bus- 
iness in his present quarters in the Tabor 
Block for eighteen years, and he doesn't 
intend to move very soon. With the new 
life and capital which has been infused 
into the business, and the good name the 
company has always enjoyed, it will not 
be difficult for it to resume its standing 
as one of the big gun stores of the West. 
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A MAGAZINE OF THE WEST. 


Coupon for “Outdoor Life’s” Photogzaphic 
Competition for April. 


PRINTS Must REACH US BEFORE APRIL 7. 


—~Subject: Night Photography 


Date negative was imade 


Name of Competitor: Locality 


Time of day 


Light 
House No. es Diaphragm or stop-- 


Exposure 


Street 


Plate 
City 
Developer 
State 
Printing proeess used. 


Read and comply with the conditions of this competition to be found in Photographic Dep't. 
Cut coupon from magazine, place in envelope, seal, and paste it on back of the mount. 


INTERIOR OF THE SPORTING GOODS DEPT GEO. TRITCH HARDWARE CO., DENVER. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Speed Special, List, $75.00 


The KEATING 


BICYCLE tke DISTINCT BICYCLE 


Because it is of Distinct Quality. 
It is Distinct in Construction. 
It is Distinct in Durability. 


Why? 


A Keatieg Bicycle is always on good terms with its owner, because 


it always stands up. 


Write for information to 


Write 


Wheels sold direct to parties anywhere in Colorado. 


Write us for terms. 


The Keating Wheel Co., Middletown, Conn. 
Or The Pettee Cycle Co., 32: 16th Street, Denver, Colorado. 


COLORADO SALES AGENTS. 


Mattabesett, List, $35.00 


WELL DEFINED 


LEADING COLLEGES 


OF THE WEST. 
W. A. McPHERSON, M. A., 
and ROBERT J. WALLACE, 
Principals. 


CATALOGUES AND CIRCULARS FREE, 


1739 Champa St., Denver, Colo. 


Carbutt’s 


DRY PLATES 
CELLULOID FILI1S 


(A perfect substitute forGlass) 
AND — 


PHOTO SPECIALTIES. 


THE LEADERS WITH 


SPORTSMEN, HUNTERS, 
TOURISTS, ETC. 


Send 10 cents for a Sample Vial of 


CARBUTT’S 
Metol-Hydro Developing Powder. 


Especially intended for snap shot exposures, 
Equally good fortime exposures on Plates 

or Films. 
Transparenciesardour Vivax Bromide paper. 
Put up in two sizes, small size 2 cents. 
Large size 50 cents. (Glass Tubes) 
Mailed post paid on receipt of Price. 
Send for Price List and Circulars. 


JOHN CARBUTT, 
Keystone Dry Plate and Film Works, 
Wayne Jct., Phila, Pa. 


( 


‘ane 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The January number of “The Universal,” a 
bright weekly published in New York, contains 
a lengthly review on “Ancient and Modern 
Magazine Rifles,” in which much space 
voted to illustrating and describing the 5S 
military and S 


is de 
savage 
Savage repeating sporting rifles. 


The Ball-Socket Camera Clamp is an article 
which will at once appeal to bicycle tourists as 
indispensible to a complete “outfit.” It may be 
attached to the handle bar of bicycle and the 
wheelresting against a tree or other convenient 
support—the clamp having a ball-socket—can be 
adjusted to any desired angle and the camera 
levelled without regard to the position of the 
wheel or handle bar. The Ball-Socket Camera 
Clamp is very strong, handsomely finished in 
nickel, and can be adjusted to any desired angle 
in a second’s time. It is manufactured by The 


Folmer & Schwing Mfg. Co., 271 Canal Street, 
New York. 


Good Words for a Good ’Scope. 


EMERSON, Mich., Dec. 12, 1898. 
John W. Sidle, Esq.: Dear Sir—Have been 
using for past three years one of your snap- 
shot telescopes, mounted on a Winchester 30-30, 
Have used it exclusively for deer shooting. 
During 1897 I killed five deer with five shots. 
Two of the deer I could not see without the 
‘scope on account of the brush. It is the best 
sight I ever saw for a hunting rifle. When 
your catalogue is out please send me one, to- 
gether with prices for a hunting glass for a new 
30-30 Winchester. Yours truly, 
F. B. CHESBROUGH. 


BAY Criry, MIC H. 


Extracts From Our iii Mail. 


The New Year's number of Outdoor Life has 
made its appearance, to the delight of its many 
Walla Walla readers. It is full of bright stories 
of adventures and recreation and handsomely 
illustrated.—Walla Walla (Wash.) Union. 


The New Year's number of Outdoor Life was 
a revelation to the sportsmen of California. On 
all sides and from all hands I hear its praises 
sung. May its future years be as bright and 
full of promise as its second year is. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, J. G. BENJAMIN, 


Those pictures of the white sheep of Alaska 
(“Ovis Dalli’’), published in your New Year's 
number, were worth twice the price of one year’s 
subscription. You are certainly publishing a 
lirst-class magazine, and as long as you continue 
your present pace you should have little fear of 
receiving the support of the American sports- 
men. LOUIS LEMP. 

ST. LouIs, Mo. 


Allow me to offer my congratulations on 
your handsome New Year's number. I was ex- 
pecting something nice from you, but was not 
prepared for the big treat you had to offer. 
May Outdoor Life always continue to soar up- 
ward and fill the mission for which it was es- 
tablished—that of furnishing the richest and 


most entertaining game news for the edification 

of not only our western, but our eastern breth- 

ren as well. Cc. 
DENVER, COLO. 


HAMPSON. 


A MAGAZINE OF THE WEST. 


Accept the hearty congratulations of the 
sportsmen of Montana on your most excellent 
New Year's number. One and all proclaim it the 
finest literary and illustrative effort ever put 
into a sportsman’s journal or magazine in this 
country. Everything contained in the number 
was original and as fresh as if breathed from 
the very haunts of the ~ame. Outdoor Life is 
no longer an experiment—it is a success. You 
have my best wishes for a continuance of the 
same. J. J. RYLAND. 

HELENA, MONT. 


Some of the finest work of the kind ever gotten 
out wes:of the Mississippi comes to us this month 
in the first birthday edition of OUTDOOR LIFE, 
the Western Sportsman’ magazine, published in 
Denver. * No other magazine ever issued 
made such a quick impression as OUTDOOR LIFE, 
Just how lasting this impression was is shown by 
the number isssed to-day. Edited,managed and 
written by Western menand practical sportsmen, 
in a country surrounded by conditions found no 
where else in the world, is it so very strange that 
the book was immediately recognized as rank ing 
firstamongits kind? * It is not in the We st 
alone that OUTDOOR LIFE met with a hunter's 
weicome. Throughout the East lovers of every 
outdoor pastime crowded tothe ranks of the fast 
coming majority, till it soon became apparent 
that there were many hardy, “nervy” sportsmen 
in the states who wished tobe more in touch with 
the land of big game. * * OUTDOOR LIFE is 
filled tothe brim with game photos, some of 
which are the finest ever published. The reading 
matter is bright and fresh, and the departments 
are especially interesting. In fact, one would 
suppose that in the number to hand the climax 
for a publication of this kind had been reached. 
But the editor and manager promise still better 
things tocome in the year that is to follow. Is 
this possible? Let us watch and see.—Helena 
(Mont.) Herald. 


A New Bullet. 


The Ideal Manufacturing Co., of New Haven, 
Conn., are now ready to supply the market with 
moulds for the new bullet as herewith illustrated 
and described The points of its superiority will 
be readily recognized by those who shoot at tar- 
get, orexpert riflemen desirous of securing the 
highest score at the range. It is of the proper 
caliber and is especially designed 
for rifles using the 3855 Marlin and 
Winchester ammunition. The size 
of the bullet as cast will be a trifle 
above standard, so that it can be 
sized after being lubricated to .375 in 
diameter. The shape of the point 
from the first band or crimping 
shoulder is identical with the 38-330 
Marlin, which is shorter than the 
standard 38-55-255 Marlin. The bands 
are narrower than the regular 255 
grain bullet. The grooves are also 
narrower and are cut square and 
deeper, thus holding the lubrication 
better and more of it. These smaller 
divisions of the bearing permits of a better distri- 
bution of the lubrication in the barrel which pre- 
vents leading, and it also enables the bullet to be 
inserted into the barrel with a more or less press- 
ure, while the extra width of the base band 
following the lubrication prevents gas cutting 
which deforms the base of the bullet, thus de 
flecting its flight. The broad base band also pre 
sents a stronger bearing to holdon tothe rifling 
firmly, all of which is beneficial to regularity 
and accuracy in the shooting. The company 
state that they are also prepared to furnish their 
perfection adjustable moulds for this bullet, 
which will enable the user to cast the whole 
variety of lighter weights as designated by the 
figures in the illustration. They will alsomake 
single moulds of the different weight bullets that 
may be ordered. The lighter ones are spoken of 
as being very fine for light charges, short range 
target work and small game. 


OUTDOOR LIFE. 


THE MONTH’S MISCELLANY. 


On January 10th the Denver Rifle Club held 
its annual election, with the following result: 
President, D. W. King. Jr.; vice president, F. O. 
Welker; secretary-treasurer, C. E. Strong 

A 5-cent 


stamp and a mention of Outdoor 


all that is necessary in order to secure 

the most elaborate calendars issued this 
7 Send to the 
cinnati, Ohio. 


Peters Cartridge Co., Cin- 
The list prices on Sterling bicycles for 1899 
are as follows Roadsters, all models, $50; chain- 
less, all models, $75; racer, $65: tandem, double 
diamond, $75; tandem, convertible, $85. <A postal 
card seni to the Sterling Cycle Works, Kenosha, 
Wis., will bring to hand their new catalogue. 


One of the largest and most complete cata- 
logues of cameras and photogranhic apparatus 
that has come to our notice is that of the Folmer 
& Schwing Manufacturing Company, 271 Canal 
street, New York It is a book that ought to 
be in the hands of every photographer and sup- 
ply and camera dealer in the country. It is sent 
free on receipt of request, but it won't hurt to 
enclose a 2-cent stamp and mention Outdoor 
Life. 


The Keating bicycle is a distinct bicycle from 
any other, from the fact of its »ossessing “that 
curve,”’ which will always mark it as a wheel 
easily distinguishable. The new catalogue just 
issued by the above concern is no less distinct 
and attractive than the wheel. and contains 
much readable matter. The address to send a 
postal to, which is all that is necessary to se- 
cure this piece of art, is: Keating Wheel Co., 
Middletown, Conn. 


The Rambler Wheel Club of Denver elected 

*w directors for the ensuing vear as follows: 
Al Senn, W. J. Glaw, G. E. Hannan, W. 
Dahlinger, ©. H. Hart, F. W. Faucher, R. 
Mahan, A. D. Gilleland, E. H. Perkins, J. 
Epeneter, A. Pearson, E. Ff Rice and T. 
Wood. These directors chose for their ofticers 
the following: Al Senn, president: W. G. Dahl- 
inger, vice president; A. Pearson, secretary; O. 
H. Hart, treasurer. T. M. Wood was chosen 
by the club for captain. 


Cc. E. Ford, who established, through hard 
labor and efficient management, the Ford Op- 
tical & Surgical Instrument Company of Den- 
ver, has begun business anew at 1033 Sixteenth 
street, this city. Since withdrawing from the 
old concern Mr. Ford has been experiencing 
great success at his new stand, and deservedly, 
too, for there is not a better optician nor a 
more highly respected business man in the West 
than Professor Ford. He handles cameras and 
camera supplies in his new store. 

Glover's dog medicines have a national repu- 
tation, yet there are many dog fanciers who do 
not know that there is in New York a man who 
has spent the greater part of his life in working 
out remedies for the different ailments that 
affect the canine family. Such has been the mis- 
sion of H. Clay Glover, the veterinarian, of 1293 
Broadway, New York. Dr. Glover's medicines 
have a world-wide reputation, and are, in fact, 
the only remedies that can be unqualifiedly 
recommended for the afflictions of these ani- 
mals. Every sportsman should have his book 
on the treatment of the dog. 


David T. Abercrombie & Co., 36 South street, 
New York, have issued a neat pamphlet entitled 
“Canvas Articles for Sportsmen and Travelers,”’ 
which describes the various lines of canvas 
goods manufactured by this prosperous con- 
cern. The list includes all kinds and styles of 
tents, camp beds, stools, sleeping bags and 
camp mattresses. No sportsman or camper 
should go on a trip without writing for this 
convenient little pamphlet, which discloses 
styles and oddities of pattern in these articles 
which are amazing. Cooking outfits, camp uten- 
sils and stoves are also given much space. 


On January 10th the regular annual election 
of officers of the Denver Wheel Club was held, 


with the following result: 
Insley; vice president, C. M. Goff; secretary and 
treasurer, W. H. Stewart; assistant, W. I. Doty. 
The board of directors is as folllows: Three 
years, H. E. Insley, W. I. Doty, Kemp Middle- 
kauf; two years, W. H. Stewart, C. M. Goff. 
Lyn R. Hubbard; one year, Fred E. Butler. 
George M. Geraghty, George E. Turner. 
tain, George Reid, Jr.; first lieutenant, F. 
Franz: Second lieutenant, O. L. Smith. 
third lieutenant, Clark Rider: librarian, W. E. 
Burke 

The Denver Wheel Club and Colorado Di- 
vision, L. A. "., have united in their decision 
to ask for the 1900 annual national meet of the 
League of American Wheelmen. The request 
is not a surprise to the people who are acquaint- 
ed with the manner in which the annual meet 
was handled in Denver in 1894. Several eastern 
cities have had the honor of entertaining the 
annua! meet more than once, and the hustlers 
who are at the back of the proposition to ask 
for the honor for Denver again argue, ‘‘Why 
shouldn’t we have it again, since we have dem- 
onstrated our ability to properly take care of 
the gathering?’ The movement should receive 
the endorsement of every interest and organiza- 
tion in Denver. 

W. R. McFadden, the taxidermist, of Denver. 
has just mounted one of the finest specimens of 
elk heads it has ever been our fortune to see. 
The head was sent him by Dr. A. C. Wheeler 
from Saratoga Springs, Wyo., where the doctor 
spent a great part of the fall and winter. His 
home is in Erie, Pa., but he, like others, always 
comes West on an annual hunt for big game, 
and the success of previous years was dupli- 
cated last season, his party being fortunate in 
bringing down some fine game, requiring clever 
shooting. Mr. McFaduen informs us that he 
has an order for mounting two deer as they 
were found with horns locked after a struggle 
lasting several days. They were nearly dead 
when picked up by a party from San Antonio. 
Tex., whose idea it is to have them preserved 
in their natural fighting atutude, without sep- 
arating the horns. 

We call attention in this issue to the adver- 
tisement of William Read & Sons, of Boston. 
This house for years has carried a very large 
assortment of the highest grade guns and goods, 
When the writer was lately in their store they 
and has made a specialty of the noted guns of 
W. & C. Scott & Sons, of England, of which they 
carry a large stock of all sizes and weights. 
had just delivered a Scott gun with two sets of 
barrels at $650.00. and also just received another 
order from the West for another Scott at $550.00. 
However, they have the Scotts from $95.00 up- 
wards, in the different grades. They also carry 
the Greener, Westley Richards and Lang, as 
well as all other makes. Also a specialty, of 
which they sell many, is the Swedish leather 
jacket, for cold weather. They send these all 
over the country, made of softest skins. We 
invite our readers to send for their illustrated 
catalogue and list of second-hand guns, which 
will be mailed free to any address. 


President, H. E. 


Denver has had the experience of seeing two 
eycle factories rise and fall within a few short 
years, but the fact remains that the territory 
tributary to this city is well able to support a 
large bicycle factory. There are others who 
share the opinion of Outdoor Life, for we now 
see in our midst the nucleus of what will un- 
doubtedly be a monument to the growth of the 
western cycling interests+namely, the Silver 
State Cycle Co. This company has been grad- 
ually and somewhat unostentatiously—but none 
the less soundly—working up a_ business on 
Denver-manufactured wheels which, if figures 
were given, might surprise some of the western 
people. This company has been building bicycles 
for three years—their Silver State Special being 
the wheel into which they have put their en- 

Having lately secured the services of 

; Houghton as traveling representative, 

will make a strong bid for the western 

business. They will add a line of sundries to 
their wheel stock very soon. 
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